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TITLES. 


BY W. aA 


We Americans have been ridiculed for our extrava- 
gant admiration of titles, with more of justice than most 
of us are at all willing to allow. Notwithstanding our 
republican spirit, in government and political rights, 
we still, as a nation, entertain a vast respect for forms, 
ceremonies, honors, grave respects. 

The most laughable part of the matter, too, is found 
in the fact, that a people characteristically pacific, both 
from inclination and policy, should affect such a violent 
attachment for military titles, with all the pomp and 
insignia of war. Every petty mechanic may become, 
and often is, a captain or major. Your host at the ta- 
vern is colonel: the blacksmith of the village, perhaps 
a general—sometimes a GRE The persons holding 
these offices are frequently among the mildest of men, 
probably so timid as to run, in actual conflict, at the 
report of artillery. Our city and country militia would 
hardly stand before a disciplined army—save and ex- 
cepting always, in a defensive national war, and then 
cowards would be converted into heroes. We do not 
speak of such an emergency, but refer to the soldierly 
character of our people. A mere soldier of fortune fights 
equally well, or ill, everywhere, under every govern- 
ment; but Americans are soldiers from necessity, and 
There they would act like brave men, as they 





at home. 


» JONES. 


, the shape of a bullying, cowardly, tyrannical, fawning, 
| servitor of the law. 
What a luminary is an Honorable Senator! Indivi- 
dually, in remote places, he merges the reputation of an 
| entire district in hisown person. We once knew a spe- 
cimen of this race, who came nearer to our idea of an 
| universal genius (according to the received idea of that 
|character) thamany one we ever met. This Crichton was 
a few years ago, and bearing all these blushing honors, 
|at one and the same time, Major-General and State Se- 
nator, a speculative and thriving practical farmer and 
gardner, an expert mechanic, a man of the world, a 
lively talker, a capital mimic, and parlor vocalist. He 
was, to conclude, a pleasant and hospitable host, anda 
kind neighbor, to boot. To be sure, he was no scholar, 
could hardly write an ordinary letter, nor speak for five 
minutes, with precision on any political question. Of 
law he knew almost nothing, though a member of the 





Court of Errors, (a common case) and of political phi- 
How, then, did he arrive at 
such distinction—what gifts had he? a bright eye, a 
good voice, a pleasant address. He was, and is, a 
shrewd fellow, a good lobby member, and, as a parti- 
zan, it was neck or nothing with him. Safely do we 
sketch this portrait—for not only is the original quite 


losophy he knew less. 





always have done. 

English writers have noticed this mock heroic trait in 
our people ; but they have not remarked that the admi- 
ration for titles, is as common, in the line of civil as of 
military life. We are equally open to satire on that | 
side, also. A judge of a county court, is with us a great 
man; and, indeed, a judgeship is generally the height 
One of our presi- 


of a country gentleman’s ambition. 
dents, after filling the highest office, became the justice | 
of one of the Virginia county courts. We trust the jus- | 
tices, at the present day, in our land, are quite unlike 
the fox hunting squires of Fielding’s time, illiterate and 
coarse minded. That race is well nigh extinct; we 
have known judges of the most opposite character to 
this; yet we fear a spice of the old leaven remains, in 
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unknown to the public, but with his innate vanity it 
will remain as unknown to, and unrecognised by, him- 
self; and though, in most particulars, the character is 
not that of an individual so much as of a very large 
class, whose name is legion: Nor the Legion of Honor. 

The thirst for office and titular distinctions is not, 
however, confined to the country. At a charter election, 


| what a rivalry for the petty offices of the wards. Irving, 


in his satire on the Dutch burgomaster and schepens, 
has painted with exact fidelity, our contemporary al- 
dermen and their assistants. These are the smallest in 
general of our little great men. What a turkey-cock is 
a true alderman of this class! [not the official perform- 
ing his regular duties, and carefully watching the in- 
terests and comfort of his ward:] but the mere beef- 
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eater, the pursy, swelling, pompous ignoramus. Elect- | d 


: : | 
ed by those who have some design upon his pockets, or | 


at least his patronage; consorting with his kind, and 
thinking with them, he has nothing to do but to eat rich 
dinners, (at the almshouse for sick and poor,) and talk 
in an imperative style, the autocrat of the side-walks, of | 
the church where he attends, for a comfortable nap of 
a summer’s afternoon, of the tradesmen he deigns to 
employ, and of the barber’s shop, where he is first | 
shaved in the morning, and reads all the papers through, 
keeping a shop full waiting, while he toils through the | 
advertisements. The terror of beggars and of petty cri- | 
minals, hard-hearted, a usurer, a rigorous landlord 
without any bowels of merey. 

And the constable—what a hateful retainer of so call- | 
ed justice, the most farcical burlesque upon the primal 
virtue, existing, were he not one of the most contempti- 
ble specimens of cunning, treachery, corruption and 
insolence. We speak of the class. He is better styled 
(as in Swift and Rabelais) the catchpole, (would he 
might be served like the shrewd gentleman in the latter 
author) and his office ranks the very lowest in point of 
social morality, and in the political scale. He is the 
companion of the vilest: often one of the number, tem- 
porarily reprieved as a sort of states’ evidence: having 
to assume an air of honesty, or to connive at profitable 
roguery, as may be most expedient or most profitable. 
The Police increase crime, by fostering the early indi- 
cations of depravity, by suspicion, that often verifies its 
own prophecy, and by the rigorous punishment of 
small offences, always productive of ill effects, and only 
tending to stimulate the taste for crime, and exciting a 
spirit of revenge. They live by it, and keep up the de- 
mand for their services, like the rat-catcher in one of 
Hannah More’s tales, who left, at every house where 
he took any of those vermin, at least one pair, to pre- 
serve the race. 

We forgot—when we spoké@ of the policeman as hold- 
ing the lowest office: there is one still viler, yet more 
sublime in its hatefulness, its ugliness—one, no honest, 
no humane, no Christian man, can hold: one, that in 
some countries is so proscribed, (odious in all,) that the 
executioner is obliged to flee when he has executed his 
office ; and in Switzerland, so disgraceful is it esteemed, 
that it is forced, hereditarily, on one family, who are 
outlawed, in effect, if not in fact: an office that public 
opinion, in our country, justly revolts at from its con- 
nexion with the most frightful of all punishments: the 
office of the Hangman. 

To leave such reflections as these, which are some- 
what out of place here in a gossiping essay, a strong 
objection to the employment of titles is the very inade- 
quate character they bear. The Right Honorable gen- 
tleman may be, and often ought to be, called, a most 
dishonorable traitor. The reverend brother is not al- 
ways deserving of reverence, nor the learned advocate, 
always, a model of legal attainments. These titles and 
epithets are, for the most part, unmeaning, and often 
savor of downright irony. By a title is often implied 
much more than is actually meant; and like the bi- 
shop’s lawn, the marshal’s truncheon, and the judge’s 
ermine, are considered the correlatives of piety, courage, 
and incorruptible integrity. Yet they afford, in general, 
merely the substitutes for those qualities. Titles are 
quaintly worshipped by “ the great vulgar and the 
small,” who are in the habit of taking the name for the 
thing. Tocarry any weight with it, a title should infer 
some particular merit, as the valor of a hero, or the wis- 
dem of acounselor. It should have the effect of a ju- 
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| merit is worthless, conferred as an act of favor. 


| true nobleman. 








icious epithet: sometimes a sublime description, as in 
the list of titles of the Savior of mankind. It should 
serve as a designation. But what mean the titles of 


|courts? The “ Grace,” for instance, of a duke, or an 


. 


archbishop ; or the “‘ Serenity” of'a petty German prince. 
They can be borne by good and bad men, indiscrimi- 
nately. The true title must be earned; the reward of 
Artifi- 
Nature only can form the 
Kings, we are told, can make or un- 
make, princes or lords, who may flourish or may fade ; 


cial rank can be created. 


“But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 
Or, as Burns nobly sings— 
A prince can mak’ a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, and a’ that ; 
But an honest man’s aboon his might, 
Gude faith, he maun’na fa’ that. 

The noblest of titles, gentleman, not the artificial de- 
signation, but the highest perfection of the manly cha- 
racter, cannot be created by letters patent. He must be 
born one, with a clear head, a warm heart, a noble 
will, and a gentle soul, invincible by fortune or circum- 
stance. Tlusaverse, among his other genwine traits of 
manhood, is the true gentleman to all titular distinc- 
tions; whose character Dekkar has finely drawn in a 
passage descriptive of the perfect character of the Di- 
vine word. 

The first of men that e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer, 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit, 
The first true gentleman that ever lived. 


The gentleman and the Christian knight are here, 
one, as they always should be, united in the same cha- 
racter. Yet how unlike the ordinary notion ofa spirit- 
ed, showy gallant, or overbearing aristocrat. Man, 
simply, is a sufficiently lofty title: a true man is the first 
of created beings. One of Shakspeare’s characters no- 
bly says: 

**T tell thee, sirrah, I write man, to which title no age 
can bring thee.” Neither, we may add, can any amount 
of wealth, degree of powers, extent of ability, or devo- 
tion of office, if the heart and soul be wanting. 

The admiration of titles is something childish, and 
pertaining toa state of barbarism. The names and 
singular appellations borne by our native Indians, as 
well as by the savage tribes of other countries, illustrate 
this position, and are more worthy of attention, from 
their real meaning, than the family crests of civilized 
nations, at the present day, with all the trumpery of the 
Herald’s college. 

The facility of obtaining certain titles, such Doctor of 
Laws, and the ordinary academic degrees, has taken 
off the edge of novelty, and rendered them very com- 
mon-place dignities. You find as many doctors of di- 
vinity as of medicine, and doctors of law abound al- 
most as much as independent legislators. In most in- 
stances, the titles are sadly misapplied. The teachers 
are learners, and the masters mere tyros. Almost as 
great a farce as college degrees—we speak it sub rosa— 


| are the degrees of masonry, the sublime degree of this, 


and the incomprehensible degree of that. Now a-days, 
it does read absurdly, to be sure, in a Masonic Regis- 
ter, the names of honest plain mechanics, as High- 
Priests, Grand Kings, Scribes and Sojourners—Sir John 
Johnson of such an encampment, Right Worshipful of 
such achapter, &e. One respectable sexton we find a 
High Priest, and the same office sustained by a noted 
political ballad-singer. Speculative masonry, a bene- 








volent and prudential system, in its origin, fitly and im- 
pressively exhibited by figures and symbols, affords, 
abstractedly and in practice, a wise and striking com- 
mentary on the christian morality. But the multitude 
of signs, and the grave burlesque of (the reported) cere- 
monies, no less than the number, names and functions 
of several of the officers, have a tendency to degrade into 
ridicule what was most praiseworthy in its first inten- 
tion. 

The violent contrast between the ordinary civil oecu- 
pations, and the elevated titles of the Masonic Dignita- 
ries, is the cause of the comic effect produced on hear- 
ing them recited. 
Baratria, or dubbing poor Saltonstall duke of Rigma- 
rele. We are apt hands to look upon many titles as 
mere nicknames, intended by way of satirical jest upon 
pretension and affectation: often a serious joke, imper- 
ceptible to the party most concerned in extinguishing 
it. Tomodern sceptics, the highflown style of address- 
ing certain of the scholastic doctors was of this nature ; 
they were, uniformly irrefragable, sublime, invincible, 
celestial. 


From a couple of papers in D’Israeli’s collection of 
curiosities, we glean a few facts relative to the origin of 


certain Royal titles. “Illustrious” was never given 


save to those who merited the epithet, until the time of 


Constantine. The salutation your “Grace” 
first form of salutation. 
into vogue. 


was the 
* Your Highness” came next 
Henry VIIIth is said to have been the first 
monarch who assumed it. The title “ Majesty’* was 
accorded (for the first time) by Francis I. to the same 


sovereign, in their celebrated interview, on the Field of 


Cloth of Gold. Selden thought a King of England 
should be styled Emperor. 

Our own countrymen are not only people who are 
apt to be captivated by “the glory of aname.” We have 
no orders of nobility [the Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor of Massachusetts are the only public func- 
tionaries, in this country, provided by latr, with titlesof 
Honor] and ought to be free from any charge of man- 
worship: hero-worship is another thing and always 
existing, should be perpetually cherished, in every com- 
munity. The Spaniards formerly, and the Germans of 
the present day, are the nations most notorious for titled 
orders. We knew a German barber, in this city, who 
held his credentials and patent, of Baron. French 
Count is almost a synonyme for unprincipled adventur- 
er. The English entertain a deep and instinctive re- 
spect for their nobility. The Spanish Don is the proud- 
est gentleman of Europe. 

These Spaniards, at one period during the glorious 
epoch of their history, from the reign of Ferdinand and 
Tsabella to the conclusion of that of Philip III. aceumu- 
lated titles and modes of address, with points of eti- 
quette and prudence, te such an extent as to make it 
necessary to publish in a volume, the indispensable 
forms. The king of Spain, at that time claimed as 
many titles as the Grand Seignor, whose address fills 
several pages. The natural stateliness of the Castilian 
would allow of no remission of dignity. He had, then, 
rather be robbed by a courteous footpad who aproached 
him with “all the honors” of the road, than be sub- 
stantially aided by a rude despiser of ceremonies. Con- 


versation must have been then, less an interchange of 


sentiment or repartee, than an elaborate contest of ex- 


* The reader will remember the bitter and sharp truth 
conveyed, in the old play upen the word—Majesty, that stript 
of its externals, it was but a jest. Truly sang the old master: 
“ The shows of things, are greater than themselves.” 


It is like making Sancho governor of 
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ternal civities. Incidentally, the chivalric soldier or 
bold navigator, caught this passion for pomp and mag- 
nificence, from oriental discovery and conquest or colo- 
nization: but an orignal basis was to be found in the 
national character: which was attracted by the noble, 
the splendid and the grand: and which contained the 
elements of all these. 

At this present epoch the German appears to be the 
most smitten witha love of titles. It is indeed a pas- 

That great nation, which has produced the great- 
est literary artists of this century, the profoundest in- 
quirers, the most learned scholars, still cherishes the 
baubles of office, and is pleased with the decoration of 
a ribbon or a medal. The most knowing have their 
ioibles: there are “follies of the wise.” The various 
classes of German titles are endless, and are not less re- 
markable, than their singularity and application. There 
are titles of rank and of office—Rath or Counselor, is 
the commonest of these: and of this there are severa 
grades. Of schoolmasters, there are many ranks—Rec- 
tor, sub-rector, Primus, Secondus, Tertius, Quartus, 
Quintus, &e. &e. &e. The Professor is ordinarius and 
extra-ordinarius. Most of them are extraordinary 
enough, in all conscience. They profess every imagi- 
nable department of learning, even to Carlyle’s and 
Jean Paul’s Professors of Things in General. These 
Germans, too, even confer on the wife the husband’s 
title, as Mrs. Court Counselor, and the like. Goethe’s 
mother we learn from Bettine, was always styled Fran- 
Rath. 

Even one bearing no distinct title is always styled as 
Mr., in every instance—not as we employ the term, but 
Mr. Carpenter, Blacksmith or Grocer, as the case miay 
be. The Chinese are, perhaps, beyond all nations in 
their passion for honors, but we have not been able to 
gain any particular details, from the general descrip- 
tions. Thenumber ofmandarins is said to be immens , 
and their authority with the people almost unbounded. 

To return to the philosophy of our subject, and leave 
curious facts. Modern titles er rather modern aristocra- 
cy, a relic of feudalism, arose out of a military ariste- 
eracy. Originally, they were the natural offspring of 
despotism and conquest. They were intended to daz- 
zle only to enslave: or to transmit the gist of the whole 
matter, as itis admirably summed up in the Rights of 
Man (vol. 2, page 86). The writer has been dilating 
upon the law of primogeniture, and thus proceeds to 
describe the character of the aristocracy growing out of 
it. The passage is remarkable for condensed thought 
and terse expression. ‘‘ The nature and character of 
aristocracy shows itself to usin this law. Itisalaw 
against every law of nature, and nature herself calls for 
its destruction. Establish family justice and aristocra- 
cy falls. By the aristocratical law of primogenitwre, in 
a family of six children five are exposed. 
never has but one child. 
devoured. 


Arvistocracy 
The rest are begotten to be 
They are thrown to the cannibal for prey, 
and the natural parent prepares the unnatural repast. 
As every thing which is out of nature in man ailects 
All the 
children which the aristocracy disowns [which are all 
xcept the oldest] are, in general, cast like orphans on a 
parish, to be provided for by the public, but at a greater 
charge. Unnecessary offices and places in governments 
ind courts are created at the expense of the publie to 
maintain them. With what kind of parental reflec- 
tions can the father or mother contemplate their younger 
itspring ? By nature they are children, and by mar- 
‘iage they are heirs; but by aristocracy they are bas- 


more or less the interest of society, so does this. 
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tards and orphans. They are the flesh and blood of 
their parents in one line, and akin to them in the other. 
To restore, therefore, parents to their children and ehil- 
dren to their parents, relations to each other, and man 
to society, and to exterminate the monster aristocracy, 
root and branch, the French constitution has destroyed 
the line of primogeniture. Here then lies the monster, 
and Mr. Burke, if he pleases, may write its epitaph.” 
Yet arbitrary and intolerant as Aristocracy is too apt 
to be and has generally been found—too often an over- 
bearing despotism, still we, sometimes, in our visions 
of the future, imagine a possible Aristocracy, composed 
purely of the wisest and most virtuous, those intended 
by Nature and Nature’s God to direct their fellows and 
animate their generous aspirations into manly action. 
This is, however, a state to be hoped for rather than 
expected with confidence. The Aristocracy of the 
present is too much the creature of circumstance to de- 
serve our regard. It is not a self-dependent, bold and 
intelligent rule. It looks here at wealth, and inquires 
not if a man is worthy, but how much he is worth. The 
best men are they whoare good for the greatest amount. 
Their maxim is, “‘ wealth makes the man, the want of it, 
the FELLow.” If the aristocracy of birth be considered, 
it looks not to the excellent qualities of a man’s own 
parents or immediate family, (as an ordinary thing,) 
it rather investigates the antiquity of his house, (the 
character of his immediate predecessors does not avail 
so much,) and the Jong line of descent from a famous 
original. Its glory is retrospective and traditional ; and 
noble as that may be as an incentive to individual per- 
formance, it can notwithstanding never claim the force 
of a substitute for them. True democracy may, how- 
ever, consist, and ought to be accompanied by true 
gentlemanliness. That they thus always do not agree 
is no argumentagainst the possible union. Democracy 
is a principle, (political, not social,) and does not de~ 
pend upon the dress or pursuits or accomplishments of 
the individual professing it. It is a philanthropie and 
philosophic system of polity, wholly irrespective of per- 
sonal habits or prejudices. It is the governmentof the 
people by themselves. Of this great body, the leaders, 
(for the mass cannot act as one man, and must dele- 
gate duties and assign powers,) are expected to be in 
advance, socially and intellectually, if not also morally 
and politically of their fellows, else why leaders ? And 
we find as matter of history, the staunchest advocates 
of liberal views and free government are at all times, 
and especially in the most excited times, to have been 
able men, good patriots and gentlemen—to look, as 
Lafayette in France ; Sidney and Russell and Hamp- 
den in England; and all of our own great Revolution- 
ary characters without exception. Not to dilate upon 
obvious truths, we shall conelude this sketch with an 
extract from the Rights of Man on the abolition of titles 
in France, at the framing of their new constitution—a 
masterly passage, equal to certain of Burke’s noblest 
efforts, and which contains the spirit of the whole mat- 
ter. ‘Titles are but nicknames, and every nickname 
isa title. The thing is perfectly harmless in itself, but 
it marks a certain foppery in the human character that 
degradesit. Itrendersman diminutive in things which 
are great, and the counterfeit of woman in things which 
are little. It talks about its fine ribbond like a girl, 
and shows its garters like a child. A certain writer of 
some antiquity, says, * when I was a child, I thought 
as a child; but when I became a man, I put away 
Ne ee ee ee 





“Tt is properly from the elevated mind of France that 


the folly of titles has been abolished. It kas outgrown 
the baby-clothes of Count and Duke, and breeched it- 
self into manhood. France has not leveled, it has ex- 
alted. It has put down the dwarf to set up the man’ 
The insignificance of a senseless and noble Duke, 
Count or Earl has ceased to please. Even those who 
possessed them have disowned the gibberish, and as 
they outgrow the rickets have despised the rattle. The 
genuine mind of man thirsting for its native home, 
society, contemns the gewgaws that separate him from 
it. Titles are like circles drawn by the magician’s wand, 
to contract the sphere of man’s felicity. He lives immor- 
tal within the Bastile of a name, and surveys at a dis- 
tance the envied life of man. 

“Ts it then any wonder that titles should fall in 
France ? Is it not a greater wonder that they should be 
kept up anywhere? What are they? What is their 
worth, nay, whatis their amount? When we think or 
speak of a judge ora general, we associate with it the 
ideas of office and charaeter ; we think of purity in the 
one and bravery in the other ; but when we use a word 
merely as a title, no ideas associate with it. Through 
all the vocabulary of names, there is not such an ani- 
mal as a Duke ora Count; neither ean we connect any 
certain ideatothe word. Whether they mean strength 
or weakness, wisdom or folly, a child or a man, or a 
rider or a horse, is all equivocal. What respect then 
can be paid to that which describes nothing and means 
nothing? Imagination has given figure and character 
to centaurs, satyrs, and down to all the fairy tribe; 
but titles baffle even the powers of fancy, and are a 
chimerical nondescript.” 

Acute sense, enlivened by antithesis, and condensed 
jnto the form of pointed maxims, cannot in pungency 
and effect transcend this spirited tirade. Indeed, there 
are not many passages, even in Burke’s celebrated Re- 
flections, which called forth this reply, that surpass the 
above episode, in compressed power and epigram- 
matie point. We have looked in vain into the journals 
of the first Congress and the seeret debates, lately 
printed, for a discussion on the proper title by which 
to address the President of the United States—whether 
His Excelleney, or by what other designation. We 
looked into this matter at the suggestion of one far bet- 
ter fitted than ourselves, from his political studies, to 
resolve this problem. Yet it may be allowed to the 
generous advocate of the poor criminal, the humane 
jegislator, to be slightly acquainted with what, at pre- 
sent, is no more than a piece of antiquarian curiosity. 
Human life and human improvement is of more con- 
sequence than titles of honor, and the abolition of capi~ 
tal punishment than a matter of form or of courtly 
address. 

It is to be hoped that beyond the necessary terms of 
official appellation, titles will never be employed in 
this country, purely as stereotyped honorary epithets or 
unmeaning honors. We want men, notanobility. We 
would honor greatness and goodness, virtue and talent 
untitled, far rather than .itie without either of these 
claims to attention and respect. We require the thing 
and not thename. If we must have superfluous titles, 
let them be badges of dishonor, and to be avoided by 
every good man, good citizen and true American. 


Nore.—Since writing the above we have been kind- 
ly referred to the proper volume. In the Journals of 
the Senate for the year ’89, the question is discussed, 
of which only a brief minute remains. The debate 
lasted a week or more, during which the titles of Ex- 
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cellency and of His Highness, the Protector of our Lib- | for even the so-called, black-cockade federalists. And, 


erties, were proposed, but objected to. The latter title 
was too much Cromwellian and monarchical perhaps, 


| finally, the simple and appropriate address was re- 
| solved on of, The President of the United States. 





TWO CHAPTERS ON BEAUTY, VANITY AND MARBLE MANTELS. 


BY ERNEST HELFERNSTEIN. 


I am very much in doubt whether an ugly woman 
should ever love. When I say ugly, I use the word in 
the English sense as applying to the external appear- 
ance, not to moral qualities, as the word is now mostly 


used to signify in New England, where the idioms of 


Milton still hold the ground. There a person is moral- 
ly ugly, physically homely—according to the divine 
bard— 
“It is for homely features to keep Aome, 
They had their name hence.” 

My position may sound very oddly in the face of the 
whole tribe of twaddlers who fill our Magazines with 
stories going to show that mental beauty is the only 
thing really loveable or loved in this world ; which may 
be a pretty philosophic illusion to the very large class 


of plain people who go to fill up the common clay of 


this common world; but the fact is substantially true, 
that ugly women are not loved. What are such te do 
then, exclaims ugliness in every possible variety, and in 
every possible expression of ugliness ? 

Why, recognise it as a fact, and meet it accordingly. 

I would say still farther, beautiful women are rarely, 
if ever vain; ugly women and plain women, are al- 
ways so. Beauty is favorable to self-esteem, plainness 
to vanity. The beautiful woman may have a very high 
standard, but she looks about her and finds she has the 
advantage of most whom she encounters, and her glass 
sends back a reflection which, if not faultless, is far, 
very far from being repugnant to the principles of beau- 
ty. She meets her own personal attractions as a fact, 
to be no more cared for, and the looks of admiration 
she may encounter, are a natural and every-day occur- 
rence, which in no way aflect her. . 

Not so the plain woman. Her glass gives back a re- 
flection by no means satisfactory to her own standard. 
She finds herself passed over in social gatherings, and 
she grows nervous and uncomfortable under a position 
which she is unwilling to fill. She tries to make amends 
by particular charms; she will with the frankness, but, 
alas! rarely with the true magnanimity of Madame 
Roland, be compelled to own that she has “‘ ungloved 


a fair and slender hand,” to do away the impression of | 


very unattractive features; she will flash out expressive 
eyes, pouta pretty lip, smile to show even teeth, half 
violate decorum for the sake of a bust, or with the egre- 
gious vanity of Madame de Stael, go with the arms 
bare, because, as she said, it was all the beauty nature 
had given her, and she would make the most of it. 

All this is exceedingly external, appealing to the sense 
of others in the weak hope that we may be less ugly in 
their eyes than we are in ourown, which, depend upon 
it, we never are. This is the action of vanity, a conti- 
nual reference to others in an estimate of ourselves, 





which the beautiful woman is protected from by the 
existence of unquestionable charms. 

Men pay homage to beauty, but there is no doubt 
their conquests are oftenest made with plain women, 
for vanity is far more obliging than self-esteem—and 
the dear creature, who finds her one only charm the 
subject of admiration, is overwhelmed with love—gra- 
titude —oh, no! with vanity, which answers the same 
purpose, 

The beautiful woman “knows her worthiness,” as 
Shakspere says, and is unmoved at a whole artillery 
of the kind ; consequently, her emotions are likely to be 
the more gennine, earnest, and unadulterated. She is 
less likely.to make compromises and mistakes. She is 
like a queen in her own castle—or like the fabled sleep- 
ing beauty, only to be waked when the true and des- 
tined knight should take her by the hand. 

What, then, is beauty, the great and much to be de- 
sired gift? Certainly, if received as a holy gift. It rare- 
ly brings happiness to its possessor, but it brings some- 
thing higher, reverence—constancy. Such, if loved, ne- 
ver cease to be loved. Even in the rude physical age 
of Homer, the old warriors look with awe upon the 
frail beauty whom the poet, in this way, has con- 
trived to invest with a mournful and tender dignity. 
Tasso and Petrarch grew into immortality through their 
love ofsuch ; and Heloise, Mary Stewart, and Josephine, 
each with their several qualities, have brought the be- 
| ings of their devotion into the foremost ranks of huma- 
nity to be instinctively approved or condemned. No- 
body cares for the learning of Abelard—he is remem- 
bered only as the lover of Heloise; of Mary—the un- 
queenly Mary—but as the fascinating and beautiful wo- 
man, we try to forgive because of her thorough genu- 
ineness, a fullness of heart that made her life a long in- 
glorious martyrdom. The loving and unselfish Jose- 
phine is too sacred for words. We care little for por- 
traits of women like these. We feel in our hearts they 
were beautiful, in voice, eye, motion; grace and soul 
|—pervading beauty must have been instinct with 
them. 

Such are the beings who unconsciously challenge 
| love, because they become to the observer impersona- 
itions of loveliness. They realise to the nice eye the 
| dreams of the imagination—they are the ideals of grace, 
| of poetry, and they care as little for their own marvel- 
| ous power as does the statue which chills while it sets 
| the heart astir. 
| But what are the ugly ones to do? Must they live 
| without love? Certainly, without the poetry of love. 
| They may have esteem, respect, friendship, and many 

approximations to love, and if they will be rid of vani- 
| ty, and live content in a great fact, in company with 
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the larger part of those about them, they may have 
what to most of persons is more desirable than the ro- 
mance of love: they may have every-day content, 
which is a very respectable and enviabie position to be 
placed in, and with no tendency to flirtiness, which 
vanity is very apt to produce, they may be thoroughly 
praiseworthy and respectable, and being the majority 
they have it in their power to stare down and put 
down every beautiful woman who may appear like a 
vision in their path. It is true, by such a course ot 
frowning, they gain nothing from the other sex but a 
double dose of flattery, which they would not dare to 
expend upon the really beautiful, and they find them- 
selves at every moment likely to be deserted of thei 
seeming admirers who will flatter them in order to do 
homage to their more favored sisters. 

But a truce to sarcasm. There is certainly enough 
to do in the world, great human needs enough to oceu- 
py every magnanimous mind, without reference to the 
beauty of the missionary. Once in her life even au 
ugly woman may be pardoned for yielding to her little 
romance, her domestic heart-break ; but, after that, let 
her give her vanity its “ quietus with a bare bodkin,” 
and her life will be little stirring of events, and her real 
wo:nanhood of ten times the sacredness and value ; in- 
deed, she will please, in spite of her plainness, those 
only whom she should desire to please. 





CHAPTER SECOND. 
I map a friend once who hated marble mantles; black 
marble mantles he regarded as the abomination of abo 
minations. He said they had not the franknes: and 
honesty of a mirror, while they revealed quite as much 
After much persuasion, he gave the following story a 
a reason for this dislike. 

Passing through one of the by-streets of one of ou 
great cities, said he, as I often had occasion to do in 
the way of my profession, I observed a small wooden 
chapel, which, of a Sabbath-day, was thronged with 
worshippers, and the vestry room through the week 
was a place of constant resort. Making inquiries, | 
was told that the young priest who presided there was 
remarkable for his eloquence, sanctity and benevo 
lence. He was the guide and the physician of his peo- 
ple, and had been for nearly five years almost worship- 
ped by them. 

Curiosity, one morning, prompted me to attend his 
ministration. I was struck with the solemnity of the 
service, which, without being either catholic or episco- 
pal, swayed from one to the other. The opening form 

yas confessional, for I observed many of the worship- 
pers placed in a small box, at the entrance, slips of pa- 
per, which an old deacon afterward conveyed to the 
priest. Kneeling before the altar, the priest took each 
of these, and having read them, made a mark upon a 
slate, and then cast them into a brazicr filled with coals 
and they were consumed. 

He then came forward, and he and all the congrega- 
tion knelt, while with a voice most earnest and musi- 
cal, he alluded to the nature of the various offences 
which had been confessed, and then all responded to 
his simple, earnest appeals for pity and forgiveness by 
the words, 

**Have pity, O God!” 

I recollect little of the subsequent ceremonial, unique 
as it was, for I found myself so impressed with the sub- 
lime spirit of worship, that I remembered only that 

I was a responsible human being, needing the pity and | 











forgiveness of a holy being, who knew the needs of the 
creature he had made. 

At the close, the priest raised his hands with the sim- 
ple benediction, ‘‘The good Father bless ye, my be- 
loved,” and he folded his hands meekly and retired. I 
was so struck with his manner, so truthful and so gen- 
tle, so touching the very fibres of the human heart, that 
I was only aroused by the exclamations of the poor peo- 
ple about, who were saying, “ Ay, and ye may well 
look afterhim ; he isan angel of good.” ‘* No preaching 
for money there; his is for the love of God and poor 
human souls,” and other things of the kind. 

Now all these remarks placed the preacher in the 
masculine gender, and I was convinced I had listened 
to a woman. The voice, the air, the habits of the 
preacher, all confirmed me in my opinion. It was in 
vain I afterward attempted any civilities—with a so- 
lemn, yet gentle dignity, I felt myself repulsed. Ali 
communications passed through the box at the door, 
and though I did once so far presume to throw therein 
a slip containing the words— 

** Tf have plucked out the heart of your mystery,’ 
I was so ashamed of the act when he appeared at the 
confessional that I could have wished for annihilation. 
When he read the paper, he dropped it into the bra- 
zier, but made no mark upon the slate, nor did he lift 
his eyes, or show other than by an exceeding paleness, 
that he was alive to the ineident. 

I learned the priest occupied some plain rooms in the 
rear of the chapel, which he had himself built; that he 
received no pay in any shape, either for preaching or 
medicine; that he had an elderly female, who was his 
only attendant. He never went out; a few flowers, 
books, and ministering to the poor, filled up his whole 
life. The dead were brought to the chapel for the ser- 
vice, infants duly received the sign of the covenant,and 
the marriage vow was pledged, all in the same area, 
from which he never strayed. 

Many years elapsed, and I had outgrown my unman- 
ly curiosity, when one morning my office was fairly 
besieged with applications. The priest had fallen ill. 
I went immediately, but was refused entrance ; the old 
woman telling me with tears in her eyes, that he was 
certainly near dying, out of his head, yet raving with 
all the sweetness of an angel. With professional free- 
dom I pushed her withered hand aside from the lock, 


, 


and entered the sick room, closing the door against all 
obtrusive curiosity. 

The poor old woman rushed forward and threw her- 
self at the side of the bed in an agony of grief. There 
were the fair hands, the long locks, and the expression 
of patient suffering which only woman wears. She was 
delirious, and in a high fever. I left a prescription, 
and adininistered a palliative myself upon the spot. 

Ill as she was, her delirium was suspended partially, 
a moment, and she fixed her eyes upon me sternly— 

“God deal gently with thee according as thou dost 
respect my secret.” 

I bowed reverently, and left the house. I was not al- 
lowed a secend entrance, although she must have ho- 
vered for weeks upon the verge of the grave, and when 
she next made her appearance in the chapel she was a 
white shadow, nothing more, and the house was filled 
with tears and sobs, in the midst of which arose her 
clear sweet voice like a chord of music. I noticed one 
petition which I knew was designed for me. 

‘May the good in any heart, though rejected here, 





be a sacred deposite in the bosom of God, to be here- 
after brought forth and receive its reward!” I found 
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myself weeping like a little child, while listening to her 
words. 

She lived in this way many years, and at length ex- 
pired in the midst of the morning confessional, sur- 
rounded by the prayers and blessings of the poor. 

Hitherto I have said nothing as to her personal ap- 


| 
pearance. The long priestly garments she had assum- | 


ed were favorable to disguise, and her amber colored 
hair parted upon the top of her head gave her an ex- 
eeedingly apostolic interest. Asa Priest, she was earn- 
est, true, beautiful; butasa woman exceedingly plain. 
The only handsome feature she had was her nose, and 
nothing can be made of that even by the most consumn- 
mately vain. It is a fixture which can never be tortur- 
ed into anything like availableness. But the soul 
speaks in the voice, and hers had all the depth of into- 
nation, and all the flexibleness of a spirit like hers, 
always conversant with what is highest and best. I 
never heard her laugh, but her smile was just not mor- 
tal- 

And now for her story, which may be told in a few 
words. Ihad it from the old nurse after her death, who 
gave me the only record she had left behind her, a short 
poem, which she would seem to have written at the 
time of her grief, and to have preserved with a convul- 
sive and monkish feeling ef penance. And now for 
the reason why my friend so hated marble mantles,— 
black marble mantles. 


THE STORY. 

Marcaret Lincoin had always been a very plain girl, 
but having a mind of great clearness and order, she put 
the subject of personal attractions aside as a thing from 
which she was entirely set apart, and found herself con- 
tent with the many resources of a virtuous and elegant 
life. She washigh bred and amiable, and hada fortune 
at her own disposal, so that life might have seemed to 
promise well for her in spite of her plain face and slight 
twist of the shoulders. 

Unfortunately she accepted an invitation to visit a 
cousin of hers, a handsome but giddy woman, whose 
house was the resort of the wealthy and the fashiona- 


ble. Here the delicate assiduities of Mr. ——, a man | 


of intellect and refinement won not only upon the es- 
teem but the affections of Margaret, and she who had 
never felt a pulse thrill at the language of either flattery 
or love, found herself entirely absorbed in one who 
seemed to love her for the beauty of her soul, the fine 
issues of a fresh and earnest and loving spirit. 

They were engaged for a length of time, waiting 
some business arrangements, and Margaret found the 
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was the musical tonesof her lover. Poorgirl! she tried 
| to leave the room, but she fell down convulsed. 
| The false pair rushed toward her, and everything 
| kind and gentle was uttered. She did not tell the cause 
| of her emotion, and they always supposed it the pre- 
| lude to a feverwhich followed. Margaret in her weak- 
ness and lovingness tried to forgive, to forget. Itwasa 
trifle—the way of the world. But her heart told her it 
was an evil way, and she in the depth and singleness 
of her love felt she could not abide the test. She could 
do better without love than with jealousy, and in the 
| strength of her own womanly truth she at length was 
| able to withdraw herself entirely from the evil influ- 
ence. Subsequent developments proved the justice of 
the course she adopted. Hence sprang her pious seclu- 
sion, and her entire devotion to the needs and the suf- 
| ferings of humanity, and hence sprang the invariable 

axiom of my friend, an ugly woman should neverlove, 


| or should avoid black marble mantles. 
The following is the Poem, the only record of Mar- 


garet Lincoln: 


LOVE DEAD. 
The lady sent him an image of Cupid, one wing 
| veiling his face. He was pleased thereat, thinking it 
|to be Love sleeping, and betokened the tenderness of 
the sentiment. He looked again and saw it was Love 
dead and laid upon his bier. 
MS. 

Tuts morn with trembling I awoke, 

Just as the dawn my slumber broke : 
Flapping came a heavy wing sounding pinions o’er my head, 
| Beating down the blessed air with a weight of chilling dread— 
Felt I then the presence of a doom 
That an Evil occupied the room— 
And I dared not round the bower, 
Chilly in the grayish dawning, 
Dared not face the evil power, 
With its voice of inward warning. 


| 
| 
| 
} 


Vain with weakness we may palter— 
Vainly may the fond heart falter, 
Came there then upon my soul, dropping down like leaden 
weight, 
| Burning pang or freezing pang, which I know not ’twas so 
great ; 
Life hath its moments black unnumbered, 
I knew not if mine eyes had siumbered, 
Yet I little thought such pain 
Ever to have known again— 
Love dies, too, when Faith is dead, 
Yesternight Faith perished. 





I knew that Love could never change— 
That Love should die seems yet more strange— 


whole world like a scene of enchantment. One feeling | Lifting up the downy veil, screening Love within my heart, 


of distrust had never crossed her innocent mind. She 
thought so little of her own personal appearance, that 
she never questioned whether it weighed in the mind 
of her lover. 

One day she was sitting by a table writing a note, 
when accidentally raising her eyes, toward the black 
marble mantel, she found herself powerless to move 
them from the images therein reflected. She raised her 
eyes to herself in the opposite mirror and then glanced 
at the marble mantel, where she beheld her own beau- 
tiful lover, her own beautiful cousin. It was enough 
—they were both false, disloyal. 


Again she glanced at herown reflection. In theago- 


ny of the moment, she grew hideous to herself. She 
even found herself making faces, distorting herself with 
instinctive disgust. 


‘“‘Have’nt you finished that note yet, Maggie.” It 





Beating there as beat my pulse, moving like myself a part— 
I had kept him cherished there so deep, 
Heart-rocked kept him in his balmy sleep, 
That till now I never knew 
How his fibres round me grew— 
Could not know how deep the sorrow 
Where Hope bringeth no to-morrow. 


I struggled, knowing we must part, 
I grieved to lift him from my heart, 
Grieving much and struggling much forth I brought him 
sorrowing— 
Drooping hung his fainting head—all adown his dainty wing, 
Shrieked I with a wild and dark surprise— 
For I saw the marble in Love’s eyes— 
Yet I hoped his soul would wait 
As he oft had waited there— 
Hovering, though at Heaven’s gate— 
Could he leave me to despair ! 
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Unfolded they the crystal door, 
Where Love shall languish never more— 
Weeping Love thy days are o’er. Lo ! I lay thee on thy bier, 
Wiping thus from thy dead cheek every vestage of a tear— 
Love has perished—hist, hist how they tell, 


Beating pulse of mine, his funeral knell— 
Love is dead, aye dead and gone, 
Why should I be living on ;— 
| Why be in this chamber sitting, 
With but phantoms round me flitting ! 





THE 


MAROON. 


A LEGEND OF THE CARIBBEES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE YEMASSEE.” 
PART I.. 


“ To hear no voices but from off the sea, 
To see no aspects but of sun and cloud, 
To live and be alone !—such is the doom !” 


Tue waters of the Caribbean sea, subject to some of 
the wildest vicissitudes that ever sweep the billows of 


the western hemisphere, were never more placid and 
lovely to the eye than on the morning of the 26th of Au- 
gust, in the year of grace one thousand five hundred 
and thirty-two. The exquisite calm of heaven—that 
delicious serenity and repose of atmosphere which 
seem never so lovely or so perfect as in those latitudes 
where the capricious winds may, at any moment, lash 


themselves and the ocean into immitigable fury, and | 


where nothing is long secure against their violence— 
appeared to rest, with the bosom of the haleyon, upon 
the mighty deeps of sea. The sky was without a cloud 
—the breeze, soft and spicy as if borne fresh, on the 
very instant, from the aromatic islands of the east, was 
gentle without languor, and just sufficed to waft along, 
under easy sail, the high-pooped Spanish bark that 
might be seen to form, as it were, a natural and be- 
coming portion of the vast and beguiling picture. She 
alone stood up, careering over the watery waste, reliev- 
ing its monotonous levels, and looming out, beyond her 
natural size, in comparison with the uniform smooth- 
ness of the waters. A swift and well built vessel of the 
time, the “Diana de Burgos,” named after a favorite 
beauty of old Spain. 
the architect of that day, in her modeling, to do honor 
to her namesake. And he had succeeded, so perfectly 
succeeded, that the emulous little bark had already 
acquired a peculiar reputation, such as that enjoyed by 
the Baltimore clipper of modern periods, for exquisite 
grace of air, and unparalleled fleetness of foot. She was 
the pride of the waters, and cleft them,.or passed over 
them, as if endued with all the consciousness of the 
young and haughty beauty whose name had not been 
taken by her in vain. Of her deeds, of her peculiar 
employment, in the western hemisphere, we shall say 
nothing. At that wild period, we know very well what 
was the usual history in the new world, as well upon 
the ocean as the land. ‘‘No peace beyond the line,” 
was the common proverb of license among the rovers 


of all the European nations; and our “ Diana de Bur- | 


gos” nrried within her lovely girdle all the requisite re- 
sources for deeds of strength and violence. Her loveli- 
ness of model did not conflict with her capacity for 


She had taxed all the genius of 


| past history is nothing to us. It is enough that she still 
| possesses sufficient materials of interest for a startling 
and a touching narrative. At the moment when we 
ascend her sides—in that calm and lovely day—in 
that serene and delicious atmosphere—with that broad 
deep ocean, as smooth as it could well appear, to com- 
port with the necessary degree of animation which, to 
form a picture, such a prospect seems to require, and, 
at the same time to disarm every sense of danger in the 
bosom of the most apprehensive—we shall find that no 
such calm and serenity prevails among her inmates. 
We discover them grouped about in small parties along 
her deck, here leaning against her masts, there erouch- 
ed among bulk and cordage—variously placed in diffe- 
rent attitudes—a hundred sturdy.seamen and soldiers, 
speaking little, an occasional word or sentence only— 
but all looking as if thoroughly informed and anxious 
in relation to some matter of evidently increasing inte- 
rest. The broken sentences to which we listen—the 
half-uttered inquiry, the faltering suggestion, have no 
meaning for our ears, though clearly of ready compre- 
hension by all around. Happily, a stir takes place 
among them; they rise to their feet—the groups sepa- 
rate; there is a sudden show of restraint, as from the 
approach of authority. A word has gone forth which 
leads to expectation, and the eagerness, but partially 
suppressed, which now, in every visage, follows prompt 
upon its former simple look of doubt and anxiety, may 
well encourage us to hope for the gratification of our 
own curiosity. Patience, the door of the cabin is 
thrown open! 

The group which appears within is one to add some- 
what to the interest of expectation. In the foreground 
appears a person seated in a chair, one of those ancient 
high-backed fabries used, about that period, in all Eu- 
ropean countries which had reached any degree of civi- 





lization. This person is a man of a countenance more 
striking than impressive. He is, we may be permitted 
to say at once, the captain of the Diana—Don Velas- 
quez de Tornel—a personage, short and corpulent, with 
great hands and limbs, a neck thick and short, like 
that of a bull, and of a face of plethorie and fiery red. 
His features are dark and fierce, and marked by the 
signs of an angry passion, the appearance of which he 
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fight, and a single glance upon the swarthy groups that 
covered her deck, would satisfy any sceptic, without 
farther search, that she had already enjoyed no incon- 
siderable experience in the trade of war. Could her 
polished decks have spoken out, what revelations of | 
blood and terror might they not have made! But her 


seems laboring to suppress. His eyes are small, in- 
| tense, and catlike of expression, keen, vigilant, and 
eunning. His nose is short and sharp, his lips thick, 
and marked, at moments, by a slight quiver, which 
betrays the secret emotion. A thin, but grisly beard 


overspreads his chin and cheeks. He would seem to be 
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a person about fifty years of age—a man of strifes and 
violence, of quick and irritable temper, and of restless, 
unforgiving moods. His feet are wrapped in bandages 
of flannel, and suggest the true reason why he remains 
seated at a time when his thoughts and passions would 
seem disposed to goad him into the most eager exercise. 
Thus seated, he is wheeled out upon the deck by his 
attendants ; while, slowly following him, appears a fe- 
male whose highly expressive features, and wild pecu- 
liar beauty, makes her less an object of interest than 
study. Her person is small, but highly formed ; com- 
manding, from its ease of carriage, its erectness, the 


bold defiance in her eye, and the imperious curling of 


her lip. The style of her beauty is not of the noblest 
order. It possesses but little of the spiritual, but is ofa 
kind more likely to secure admiration during an age, 
and in a region, where the passions learn to triumph 
and command in the absence of the sentiments. She 
takes her place at a little distance in front of the spot 
occupied by Velasquez. Her arms folded across her 
breast, she preserves an erect posture, while her eyes, 
neither gazing upon, nor averted from him, seem to be 
filled with a twofold expression of wounded pride and 
lurking anxiety. His glance surveys her keenly and 
unreservedly. There is a mixture of tenderness and 
suspieion in his gaze, while the sinister smile which 
now curls his lips gives to his whole countenance the 
air of a brooding and sleepless tmalignity. This silent 
watch is so prolonged as to be painful ; but her features 
never swerve, nor does her expression alter. She looks 
as she did when she took her first position. There is 
evidently a motive for this inflexibility, which she 
maintains without faltering, so long as his eye is upon 
her. But when he turns away and summons the pilot 


to his side, then, it is seen, that her breast heaves as if 


to throw off the oppressive burden of self-constraint— 
then it is that her cheek pales and her lip quivers, and 
all her countenance betrays a fear which it has hither- 
to been its business to suppress. 

But a few words are spoken by the captain to his 
pilot; a question is asked—a command is given; and 
while the latter is retiring, he is reminded—to “ see that 
all things are in readiness, and to keep a bright look 
out.” The pilot withdrawn, the eyes of Velasquez 


once more, but slowly, address themselves to those of 


the lady. But she has recovered from the momentary 
emotion which oppressed her. Her features are once 
more inflexible ; her gaze is steady ; she has nerved her- 
self to a resolute endurance of his gaze; and the mus- 
cles of her face, like the strings of her soul, are render- 
ed tenacious by a will which his would vainly endea- 
vor to overecme. Failing in this sort of examination, 
he addressed her—seemingly resuming a dialogue 
which the previous scene has interrupted. 

“You have answered clearly, Maria! It is well for 
us both that you did so. It would have been a grief to 
me that I should visit your head with my wrath, even 
though it should be shown—Madre de Dios!—that you 
had merited it by such a crime as this. For, did I not 
pluck you from the accursed gipsy—have I not made 
you a lady, and bestowed my love upon you? It were 
a crime against God if you had been false to me!” 

*“T have answered you, Don Velasquez!” 

**So you have, my beauty—so you have! But it is 
not enough to answer. Must one look angry because 
one is virtuous—eh ?” 

“But to be wrongfully accused—to be wrongfully 
threatened !——” 

‘Oh! oh! one gets used to such things, if all other 








things go right. Of course, 1 now know that you ar, 
innocent. But how did I know it then? For you will 
admit, my life, that the affair dooked very suspicious. 
There was I, groaning in my agony with this accursed 
pain, and where were you? Ah! well! you were not 
with this whelp of a musician. You did not sit look- 
ing up into his face while he was stretching his throat 
against the wind, and singing nonsense to his silly gui- 
tar? You did not prefer listening to him to tending on 
me, and, of course, Juan must have been mistaken in 
supposing that you suffered him—that you were will- 
ing that he should—ah! never mind! It is not easy to 
speak of such things without choking—but when this 
whelp of a musician did put his arms about you, it 
was only his impertinence, and you properly repulsed 
him—” 

** Has not Antonio already assured you of this?’ de- 
manded the lady, coldly. 

“ True—true !——” 

** And Perez ?” 

“Very truae—and Juan, I say, must have been mis- 
taken.” 

“He is a wretch !—— 

“ Nay, nay, do not abuse the child—my own sister’s 
child—has good eyes, too; but, nevertheless, did not 
see—was mistaken—saw this Lopez presume—this 
guitar player—but did not see, as Antonio and Perez 
did, that you resented this presumption—that you 
frowned and threatened! But what an atrocious im- 
pertinence that such a poor, puny, beardless beast of a 
boy should thus behave himself. Is it not monstrous? 
But he shall sweat for it! should he not? Can such an 
outrage be excused? What think you, my life—should 
not this wretch of a musician sufler?—Say! answer 
me!” 

The lady replied by a vacant stare. 

* Ah! I see! You feel the enormity of his offence. 
You have not words sufficient to declare it. Well! you 
will be better able to acknowledge the propriety of the 
punishment I will inflict upon him.” 

These words were accompanied by a hideous grin. 
The tyrant readily conceived all the torture which he 
inflicted. He watched eagerly the features of the per- 
son he addressed, anxious to extort from them some ac- 
knowledgment of the heart’s inward suffering; and 
seemed chagrined to perceive the steadiness of aspect 
with which the woman bore his scrutiny. 

“Truly, my life,” he continued, with less of that cat- 
like play of feature which declared his peculiar malice, 
“truly, my life, it pleases me to perceive that you have 
no sympathies for this monster of a musician. I did 
fear, I confess, I did fear—that, though you might not 
have erred with him, that you might have been foolish 
enough, through some misplaced sentiment of feminine 
tenderness, to have interposed and pleaded against his 
punishment. That would have been a weakness, my 
beautiful Gitano. We must punish such enormous 
guilt. We must punish it as it deserves! We must ‘so 
punish such an offender as that he shall never so offend 


” 


again!” 

He paused—and gazed steadily upon the woman! 
But she too well knew the cool malignity of the tyrant 
—his peculiar and unrelenting nature—to suffer herself 
to be deceived by the obvious lure which he threw out 
that she could implore mercy for the criminal of whom 
he spoke. She also felt the importance of maintaining 
the same settled indifference and coldness of aspect as 
before. He allowed some lengthened moments to in- 
tervene, and resumed with evident disappointment. 
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** And you have nothing to say, my life?” 

* Nothing!” 

‘Madre de Dios! But it is precious to me, that you 
so thoroughly acknowledge my justice. Ho! there— 
Juan !—bring forth this vile singer, this wretch of a gui- 
tar player—this audacious musician! He shall vex no 
longer with his midnight strummings, the sweet quiet 
of our Lady of Burgos—our chaste Diana—whom he 
makes unhappy by his presumption. See to it, Juan! 
bring him forth quickly !” 

There might have been seen, for a single moment, 
while the eye of Don Velasquez was averted, a convul- 
sive quiver upon the lips of the woman Her arms 
somewhat sunk in that moment, and were clasped to- 
gether with a spasmodic intensity; yet the action was 
too gently performed—the movement quite too slight— 
to fix the regards of the person whose glance she chiefly 
feared. In that brief moment—in those slightly ex- 
pressed emotions—it could be seen that she felt her 
worst struggle as at hand. But it could be seen, also, 


that she was possessed of wondrous faculties for endu- | 


rance. In what school she had acquired this capacity, 
it needs not that we should ask—it is enough that pas- 
sion too, has its power of self-restraint, as well as vir- 
tue—and is never so intense, perhaps, as when it is 
subjected, by its own will, to the check of denial and 
delay. In the heart of the woman, this power of self- 
restraint, once acquired, is perhaps far more complete 
than in the heart of the man—if, for no other reason 
than that of her habitual subjection to the will of a su- 
perior, and the habitual exercise of a policy in society 
which is not necessary to him by whom society is con- 
trolled or commanded. 

The individual named Juan now made his appear- 
ance. He was what is called, ordinarily, a handsome 
youth ; with smooth features, long, oily and somewhat 
curling locks, which evidently demanded much of his 
attention—and a person which, though very slightly, 
was yet very symmetrically made. But the intelligence 


of his countenance was that of cunning rather than of 


thought; and in his small gray eyes, there might be 
seen a something of the malignant and cat-like expres- 


sion which made so conspicuous a feature in those of 


his uncle. He was showily habited, wiih a gay cloak 
of silk, falling gracefully from his shoulders, in addition 
to the ordinary doublet, which he also wore, of a rich 
description of cloth, with slashed sleeves, and a great 
ruff at either wrist. A heavy gold chain about his neck, 
witha shining agnus det, ostentatiously displayed, rather 
discovered his love of ornament than any very decided 
religious feeling in his breast. But without detailing 
the several parts of his costume, it will suffice to say 
that he was a sort of sea-dandy, thought well of his 
person, and, for ‘reasons of his own, was disposed to 
make the most of it. His manner was full of conse- 
quence and confidence, and, as he approached his un- 


cle, it might be seen that he possessed no small share of 


influence in determining the character of the latter’s 
counsels. He drew nigh to him and whispered a few 
moments in his ear. 

“Be it so, my son! be it so!”? said the other kindly, 
and with a sudden brightening of the features. Had 
the eye of Don Velasquez, at that moment, been di- 
rected suddenly to the features of the lady, he would 
have been somewhat gratified, as well as informed, by 
the frequent and excessive changes. On the appear- 
ance of the youth, Juan, she had addressed to him a 
single glance of equal bitterness and scorn, and, while 
he stooped and whispered in the ears of his uncle, her 





look was that of a loathing such as one would natur: |- 
ly feel at contact, suddenly, with a reptile equally hide- 
ous and dangerous. But her features, under the con- 
trol of a most watchful will, resumed their lcok of icy 
indifference before her tyrant could detect their changes. 

The whispered dialogue with Juan over, the latt:r 
drew nigh to the lady, and proceeded to whisper in her 
sar also. She recoiled from him with unqualified dis- 
gust. 

** Beware!’ he exclaimed, but in subdued accents, 
‘Beware, Maria, you are on the eve of the precipice, 
and a single word may incur for you the fate of your 
favorite.” 

** Assure me of that and I welcome it,” she answer- 
ed, with a sudden resumption of all the vivacity which 
could be made to gather in an eye of unexampled bril- 
liancy and beauty. 

The youth smiled spitefully, but said— You are 
wild! That fate would realize no hopes for either of 
you. It would be death, and something worse than 
death—denial to the grave, and, of course, beyond it. 
But I am not now speaking of your death. It is through 
me, Maria, that youlive. Nay, you live—need I tell 
you that—because I love!” 

‘What! ifI proclaim you where you stand, the vil- 
lain that you are,” answered the lady in accent sim- 
ilarly subdued with his own. 

“Tt would avail you nothing! He would regard it 
only as a mode of refuge to escape, which, in your 
desperation, you seek to adopt. Does it need still hat 
I should prove to you how completely I control his ear 
and fashion his will.” 

* Alas! no!—But what is the purpose, as he under- 
stands it, of this whispered conference with me!” 

“Ah! that is mysecret,” the other answered with a 
smile—“‘ enough, that I speak of anything butthat! My 
true purpose is with you, and for you, and myself! I 
will save this favorite of yours—save him unharmed 
aboard the vessel, with probably no greater penalty than 
close imprisonment, and”—he spoke this with a grin— 
‘perhaps a denial of his guitar ;—I will do this, Maria, 
if you will become wise as I would have you if—” 

*T understand you—but that is impossible! I tell 
you, Juan de Silva, I loathe you too much to keep 
terms with you. You have gone too far—you have 
shown me too vile an aspect—too serpentlike a tooth, 
for me to sufler your near approach, save as a most 
hateful and hated enemy. I will brave any fate before 
I suffer this!’ 

“Beware! your words but doom your favorite.” 

“Be it so!—Had he been the man I thought him, it 
had never come to this. It had been your fate not his, 
or mine! He deserves all that he finds, failing him- 
self, and failing me, at the proper moment. Hark you» 
the dagger which his fingers clutched, when your felon 
hand rested upon his shoulder, was put into them by 
mine; and the name which my lips uttered when I 
gave it him, was that of Juan de Silva. And yet he 
struck not, but tamely submitted, sacrificing himself 
and me. Now, that you have heard all, judge for your- 
self what terms there can be between us!’ 

The lofty if not noble scorn which filled her features 
at this narrative, heightened wondrously the beauty of 
her countenance. Her companion, though evidently 
moved by her words, could not forbear betraying, with 
open admiration of his gaze, how much it stimulated 
his passion. He spoke, after a brief moment, lost in 
the absorbing pleasure of his gaze. 

“T can forgive you, Maria, and adore youstill. That 
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this Lopez was thus base and insensible, should surely 
satisfy you that he was not meant to enjoy, or to de- 
serve, a heart like yours. Be mine, and all is yours! 
Iam here, the master. I can save this creature—wil! 
save him, for I fear him not, but—I must have your as- 
surance.” 

‘Never! Juan de Silva! Never!” 

“Beware!” 

‘* Never!” 

“Once again, beware! You precipitate his fate!” 

*T should precipitate myself upon a worse, if Isought 
to save him upon these conditions. I loathe and hate 
you, Juan de Silva; too much to endure your smiles, 
your favors, the snake-like and revolting coil of your 
venomous embrace.” 

* You have doomed him!” was the sullen answer 
from the scarcely parted lips of the youth. ‘His fate 
is sealed forever !” 

He was about to turn away! 

** Stay !”? was the eager whisper of the woman. 

“ Well.” 

** What is that fate?’ was the faintly spoken inquiry 
that reached his ears. 

«You will know soonenough. His hour approaches.’ 

**AndI tooam prepared for mine! Itoo can perish!’ 
were the muttered accents which reached the retreating 
sars of thescowling Juan. He turned and fixed a sim- 
ple glance upon her pallid but proud features. The 
glance was one of equal hate and mockery. It helped 
to strengthen her, and her high spirit prepared itself 
for the worst. 

*T was right, Sir,” said Juan aloud, as he returned 
to the seat of his uncle who had been watching with 
some curiosity the progress of this conference, of which 
he heard not, of course, a singlesyllable. ‘‘ She is pru- 
dent and sensible. She will not interpose with prayer, 
or argument, to balk the ends of justice. She will not 
meddie with his fate.” 

There was something like disappointment in the dark 
malignant features of Velasquez. 

** Yet did she seem exceedingly slow in coming to her 
resolution !”? 

** By no means, Sir—she was prompt enough ; but—” 
here the sentence was concluded in a whisper that 
reached only the ears of Velasquez—“ but, it was my 
policy to persuade her, if possible, that her entreaties 
might avert his fate. Could I have succeeded, it might 
have served to confirm and strengthen our suspicions. 
But she is firm—she may be guiltless! But of the guilt 
of Lopez there can be no doubt. She denies not that.” 

Juan had his own motives for this statement. He 
did not despair yet, of finally overcoming the resolution 
ofthe woman. His passion, in this, somewhat baffled 
his judgment. But of this hereafter. 

** Well, there is nothing but to punish the one. 
him forth. 

Juan retired—the anxious soul of the lady followed 
his parting footsteps, but her eyes maintained a steady 
and unfaltering gaze, as before, neither resting upon, 
nor absolutely shrinking from the countenance of Velas- 
quez. The pilot was again summoned to the side of 
the latter. 

“Well ?’—was the brief but intelligible injuiry. It 
was sufficiently understood. 

**We approach, Senor.” 

**Good! sce to your ship.” 

The pilot disappeared—a bustle announced new par- 
ties to the scene ; and proceeded by Juan, a youth came 
forward under the conduct of two soldiers. He was 
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manacled, hand and foot, and moved with difficulty. 
The rattling of the chains was heard. It smote wpon 
the soul of the woman, but she turned not once her 
head. The eyes of Velasquez were upon her. A sa- 
vage grin lighted up his dark satanic countenance, and 
left no doubt in the minds of those who beheld, that he 
meditated a purpose of the deadliest malice. The 
youth in bonds was of graceful person, and handsome 
features. But they were not those of a man of char- 
acter and courage. The cheeks were of a deadly pale 
ness, the lips quivered with apprehension—the whole 
air and expression were those of one totally unequal to 
the trial that lay before him, and his eye wandered 
restlessly and apprehensively to the countenances of one 
or the other of the three parties to whom the reader 
has been introduced, without daring to encounter the 
gaze of either. Velasquez watched his movements 
with the consciousness of a cat in possession of her 
prey. The face of Juan borea similarexpression ; while 
in the fine masculine spirit which made itself con- 
spicuous, in the face of the woman, in spite of all her 
efforts to subdue it, there might be seen a strange con- 
flict between tenderness and scorn. 

**Unbind him!” said Velasquez. 

Oh, thanks! thanks!” muttered the victim, look- 
ing appealingly to his tyrant. The scorn deepened in 
its shadows upon the face of the woman. 

** You know not yet for what you have to be hateful,” 
was the sneer of Juan, as he buised himself in undoing 
the manacles. 

** Speak to me, Juan; for what am I reserved ; what 
may this mean, if it be not mercy ?” 

“Tt means freedom!’ was the response, still in a 
whisper. 

* Well—and that——” 

‘** May be mercy !”? was the ironical return of Juan, 
as he withdrew from between Velasquez and his prey. 
The latter now looked with features in which hope and 
doubt were still at a lively struggle, upon the face of his 
tyrant. He made a step toward him. The uplifted 
hand of Velasquez arrested his approach. ' 

**Lopez de Levya, were I to have thee drawn up 
by the neck to yon spar, as the heretic English do those 
whom they would destroy, it were no more than thou 
deservest. But Iam of amore merciful temper—I have 
taken the chains from thy limbs—” 

A lively gratitude overspread the features of the per- 
son addressed—but he still trembled with a natural anx- 
iety and doubt. He knew his tyrant. 

**T meant to set thee free!” 

“Thanks! thanks!” 

**Nay, I will do more for thee than this. I will ele- 
vate thee to rare dignities. I will make thee a chief,a 
prince, a sovereign of land and sea. Thou shalt be able 
to stand up in thine empire, and none will say thee nay.” 

A pause! The culprit looked wildly at this language. 
It was something more than apprehension that shone in 
his face. There was no mistaking the hideous malice 
of the speaker ; there was no doubting the ironical grin 
upon the lips of Juan; and the experience of the ship 
had seldom found mercy, or forgiveness, or generosity, 
in either. The eye of the woman was now fixed fully 
upon that of Velasquez; her intense interest in what 
she had to hear, making her somewhat relax in the 
stubborn vigilance of thought which had impressed itself 
upon all her features. Velasquez resumed : 

** The quiet of this part of the Caribbean Sea, as thou 
well knowest, is seldom broken by the prows of Euro- 


peans. The savage steers his bark in other courses, 
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dreading its wild currents and fearful whirlpools. Here, 
he who shall make his abode will be a sovereign be- 
yond dispute. It may be ages before he will see upon 
his horizon, driven by hostile tempests, the white sails 
of a Christian vessel. No empire could be more secure 
from challenge—no state more certainly beyond the 
danger of overthrow.” 

Another pause, and a conviction of what was intend- 
ed, at once passed into the soul of the woman. Her 
hands were griped convulsively together, and the pale- 
ness of her cheek increased. The culprit to whom Ve- 
lasquez addressed himself simply appeared bewildered. 
Chains, confinement, terror, and probably want of food 
and sleep, had rendered his facultiesob use. But Velas- 
quez proceeded rapidly to his complete enlighten- 
ment. 

** Look out upon the sea, good Lopez ;” and his hand 
waved in the direction of the object to which the ship 
had beensensibly approaching. Ataleague’s distance, 
a little island was distinctly perceptible, though seem- 
ing to be scarcely upheaved above the billows which 
encircled it. Trees in groups might be seen to wave 
upon it, the earth rose into moderate hills, and eleva- 
vations as the eye penetrated the interior. Numerous 
wild fowl sailed in swift gyrations above it, and gigan- 
tic birds strode majestically along its white and sandy 
shores. 

“That island, Lopez de Levya, I discovered, for the 
first time, when I last traversed this ocean. I made the 
discovery against my own will, being driven hither by 
stress of weather. I little dreamed at that time of its 
future usefulness ; but when our weather-beaten pilot, 
old Gomez, in beholding its solitude, declared that it 
would be the spot, of all the world, in which Love would 
be most likely to find security, we called it in a merry 
jest, ‘ The Isle of Lovers,’—and when I remembered 
that it was farther said ;—‘ One might be a sovereign 
here without paying his tenth to any crown,’—then did 
I conceive how fitly I might reward merit by bestow- 
ing this island upon the deserving—upon one who 
would desire security for his love, and a sovereignty 
beyond dispute.” 

The eyes of the cuiprit were gradually enlarging. He 
had slowly begun to guess the terrible destiny which 
was before him: and the first feeling of overwhelming 
apprehension, necessarily kept him dumb. He looked 
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at histyrant witheyes fullof a vacant terror. Thelatter 
gave him but few moments for meditation, or doubt, as 
he thus proceeded: 

Thou hast done one great wrong, Lopez de Levya. 
Thou hast audaciously presumed upon the lady of my 
love. For this wrong will I reward thee! we are com- 
manded, as thou knowest, my son, to forgive those who 
do us injury. I will go farther than the command- 
ment. I will honor thee with wealth and territory, and 
the highest distinction. Henceforth, shalt thou be a 
prince, an absolute sovereign, Lopez de Levya; and as 
they suitable empire, behold the ‘ Isle of Lovers’ which 
I now bestow upon thee. There shalt thou make music 
to the night, with no constraint. None shalt say nay 
tothystrumming. If thou shalt please no damsel’s ears 
with thy song, thou shalt at lease offend in nothing the 
rights of others. Thou shalt sing thy areytos to the 
stars, and find them more gentle in thy sight, than such 
eyes as thou hast but too frequently offended with thy 
wilful fondness. Am I not right in this, lady mine?” 
and with a smirk quite as full of sarcasm as of tender- 
ness, the persecutor of both parties, turned his gaze 
from the face of the wretched man to that of the scarcely 
less wretched woman. But he gained nothing by the 
scrutiny. Her glance was fixed, and obdurate, and 
conveyed no meaning in it, such as that which his 
jealous suspicions might have looked to see. He watch- 
ed her features for a few moments with a dissatisfied 
expression, then resuming his former tones and aspect, 
he addressed himself to his nephew, Juan: 

‘Juan, my son,—we trust that we have sufficiently 
said, to make this excellent prince understand what 
honors are designed him, in requital for his evil deeds. 
It is for thee to do the rest. Take the prince, therefore, 
conduct him to the boat, and do thou see him safely 
placed within the limits of his empire. Give him pro- 
vision for a month, in which space of time, doubtless, 
he will be able to bring his subjects to proper subjection, 
and take his titles of the produce of the land. Give him 
a crossbow and a spear, that he may coerce them should 
they rebel or fly ;—and see that you forget not to hang 
his guitar about his neck, that he may regale his hours 
of recreation and repose with the precious ditties which 
he so much loves to sing in other ears. So shall he 
have pleasing recollections of one at least for whom he 
will scarcely ever touch guitar again.” 








LOVE. 
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Thou fond ideal, vital made.—Mrs. E. Oakes Situ. 


* * * “Wextz, go on with your story.” 

“Thavé no story, I was only going to tell you the love- 
experience which made mea bachelor ; or rather which 
has kept me one till I have grown too old to turn Bene- 
dict. Shall I bore you.” 

** Bore me 7—No indeed Fred, you will not, I always 
believed you were one of those men who had a story, 
and nothing could interest me more than hearing it from 
your own lips.” 

“Well, you will be disappointed. I have no story 
properly so called my dear fellow, but as we are fairly 
launched in the theme I willlight another cigar, and go 
on with what I was about to say: 





Iknew Augusta May then in early life, and what is 
| more was desperately in love with her.” 

** You in love with Augusta May ?” 

Certainly I was! whatappears so strange in it? can 

you not imagine that Augusta was ever attractive 
| enough for a man to fall in love with her ?” 
Re That indeed Ican. Whatanarm shehas! But I 
|} mean she does not seem the kind of character to have 
| awakened a tender interest in you, at any period of her 
| life—that is, ifI am any judge of your tastes, and pre- 
| dilections.” 

‘‘ Suppose my love was based upon judgment instead 
of taste and predilections what then ?”’ 
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or beauty, would certainly do credit to any man’s judg- 


ment; but for my own part, I do not understand such 


kind of love as you describe.” 

‘‘T have not yet described any love at all. But before 
going farther, I will explain what Imean. There are 
fifty ways of loving or of falling in love, but the two 
most important phases of a belle passion as I conceive 
it, is that in which a man conceives he realizes ‘his 
ideal,’ and that which springs, solely and unconsciously 
from natural sympathy.” 

“Why don’t you suppose these are ever blended 
upon the same object ?” said I with vivacity. 

My friend’s features worked for a moment with strange 
agitation. 

“Let us wave that discussion” said he, “there may 
be, there are those who thus love—and such let us hope, 
though never united in this world, may come together in 
another; I am talking only of the actual world around 
us where the pursuit of the ideal, and the dream of 
sympathy—” 

“What mean you by the pursuit of the Ideal? pardon 
my interruption, what mean you by both of these 
phrases ?” 

“ The Italian girl, who yearned herself to death at the 
feet of the Apollo Belvidere, as commemorated in the 
fine verses of the American poet, loved and perished in 
pursuit of the Ideal; the Chippewa maid whose fevered 
pulse enabled the Indian juggler to prescribe for her 
lover who was shut from his sight a prisoner, is the 


nearest illustration I can recal of perfect sympathy of 


being between two of God’s creatures.” 

* Good ! there is room enough for plenty of right down 
good hard horse love on this side of the extremes you put. 
But you have said not a word of the matter of judg- 
ment yet.” 

* Well ideal love is based necessarily upon the judg- 
ment.” 

** That is the fevered judgment ?” 

* Fevered—distorted, perhaps, but not necessarily so. 
Enough to say that, that judgment is based upon opin- 
ion; and opinion is ever subject to change so long as 
one’s intellect goes on developing. Unlike sympathy 
it is constantly asking questions, and true love casteth 
Do you follow me ?” 

“Tam not certain that Ido. Your affair with Au- 
gusta will I suppose illustrate the doctrine. Let me 
have the particulars, and perhaps I may be able so to 
apply them as to comprehend what you have said.” 


out inquiry. 


Tt was the summer before Augusta ‘ came out ;’? we 
were at her uncle Percy’s country seat together. There 
was alarge and gay party passing the month there ; 
pretty women and clever women. 
animal spirits in those days, that seemed to magnetize 
every one around me. * I indeed was the only genuine 
idler of the party ; the only one who lived merely to 
enjoy. The other young men who were there either 
had some object in view, or had left some care behind, 
Aman free of spirit as ] was; always has a dead ad- 
vantage with the sex over men whose minds are pre- 
occupied, as are those of almost every American, after 
one-and-twenty, and who show that pre-occupation 
in society as most of our countrymen do. I was there- 
fore the favorite with the whole party, and none of the 
ladies would ride, sail, walk, or sing unless I was in 
attendance at least, if not at her elbow. 

“For why ? Idid none of these things better than 
the other men ; I was not better looking nor yet pro- 


“* Well, Miss May, whether on the score of cleverness 


I had a flow of 


| perly speaking was I that feminine convenience called 
a ‘lady’s man.’ I was only young, happy, heart-free 
and ready on the instant to sympathize with any plea- 
sant whim or pastime that suggested itself to any body. 
| The women all liked me, and none of the men seemed 
| to envy me, for I suppose it entered the head of no one 
|that I was likely for years to come, to form any grave 
| preference or become the object of any tender partiality 
|} in another. 

| There was one young girl however, who showed but 
| little of this lively friendliness of manner that character- 
ized the bearing of her fair companions, and showed it 
lless toward me than toward any gentleman of the 
|party. I cannot now tell you what her character and 
| manner actually were at that time. Ican only describe 
|them to you as I viewed them through a peculiar me- 
| dium. 

| ‘I, as I have told you, was frank in my address—she 
| was reserved, I was bold—she was shy, I was animated 
| —she was grave, I was ardent—she was cold! yet I be- 
| lieved the while that that girl was in her very soul the 
| counterpart of myself, allowing only for a difference of 
sex, which included, as I thought, a certain superiority 
of nature, which I then devoutly believed was the at- 
tribute of woman. ‘She has a world of sensibility in 
her soul ; she bows in terror before its latent forces, and 
is reserved from disciplined repression of emotion, and 
is willing to be thought cold, as Iam to be held as tri- 
fling, rather than have others suspect what is below. 
She has aspirations high, illimitable, and is shy and 
grave because she scorns to shine. I, too, have the 
same aspirations and I feel with her that there is no 
motive near, worthy to impel to high exertion, no guer- 
don nor reward that seems worthier than the rest when 
compared with the field of eifort, or the fruits of noble 
endeavor, such as my imagination delights to picture.’ 
And then I asked myself ‘ What lure in life is there to 
call out and to concentrate the energies that I feel 
HERE ?” 

** What lure is there ? why, the love of such a woman 
as that. She is the spiritualized counterpart—the still 
trusting—the better-double, the half that is nearer hea- 
ven—the ennobled ideal of myself! Let me but fill her 
soul, let me but half meet its exactions, and I shall be 
all which God intended in this world, and die at last in 
peace with nature, having done my best among my fel- 
low men! 

You see,” said Fred, pausing to knock the ashes 
from his cigar; ‘‘ that I was not deficient in that egotism 
and its attendant conceit, which in early life always ac- 
companies strong individuality of character! Now that 
strong individuality of character came instantly into 
play the moment that, for the first time in existence I 
became conscious of a fixed purpose in life. 

* Augusta May shall first recognise me, I thought. I 
did not shape that thought into words, but such was its 
purpore. She is the divinity that henceforth I worship, 
while being lasts; but that divinity must recognise the 
soul into which she has so unconsciously breathed high 
and holy purpose. It must acknowledge the worth of 
my adoration ere I commence laying my offerings upon 
its altar. Let the cheek of the marble statue but suffuse 
with a warm tint of life as I kneel in idolatry before 
it, and my morning and evening sacrifice shall be laid 
upon the pedestal until the breathing God palpitates in 
every limb.” 

“A classical image that, Fred ; I suppose you refer to 
Pygmalion. 





But remember, he himself made the sta- 





tue which the god animated in answer to his prayer,’? 
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* True enough ; and perhaps in one sense I made my 
statue, too, though no god descended to vivify it.” 

He paused, a moment, covered his forehead with his 
hand, and then resuming, muttered in lower tones, 


+ 


* No, no, no, it cannot be that imagination thus all de- | 


ceived me; there must, there must have been some 


germ of tenderness there, deep, wild, impassioned, as | 


that which developed itself in my own soul! Per- 


chance it was for another, toward another that it flow- | 


ed; but there, there it must once have been, or so love- 
less a nature could not have kindled mine almost to 
madness so long as it did.” 

** There was a rival, then ?” 

**T don’t know—I never heard of any ; but I soon be- 


7? 


came persuaded I had an enemy. 








with a womanish waywardness that you loved while 
you quarreled with it, these were the qualities that en- 
thralled me in my Augusta, and loving and believing 
in such a being as I have described to you, think you I 
coukd ever love another ?” 

**But she loved you not ?” 

‘What mattered that? She, in her strength, was my 
ideal of noble womanhood ; she, too, in her foibles, was 
my idea of a verywoman. As a grand and godlike 
creature, I worshipped her in one phase of her charac- 
ter; while for the needs and weaknesses betrayed in the 


| other, I petted her in my very heart of hearts. I say 
| ‘petted her,’ for all-glorious as she was in her mental 


and moral strength, I could never forget that she belong- 


| ed to the feebler sex when near her ; not only her graces 


**An enemy—the plot deepens. Of which sex was | 


your enemy ?” 
s¢That I never could discover. But that there was 


one I felt every assurance ; what other influence could | 


rmnake Augusta soon begin to avoid being in any way 
dependent on me for the most ordinary attentions upon 
our manifold excursions. Why, when I ventured to 
suggest the name of a song, when others asked her to 
sing, did she pertinaciously avoid singing that particu- 
lar song, of all others? Why, when I admired a rib- 
bon, or handkerchief, and ventured to tell her it was 
becoming to her, why was it instantly cast aside Y”’ 

“Why, Fred, she must have had an aversion to you. 
There is no need of inventing the promptings of a se- 
cret enemy to account for such marks of disfavor.” 

** Was it aversion that turned her appealing look first 
to me when a squall threatened to upset the pleasure- 
boat in which we were sailing together with halfa- 
dozen others? Was it aversion that riveted her eyes 
upon mine, when with clasped hands and parted lips 
she looked to me, and me only, when the furious horses 
dashed to pieces the wagon in which I and her two 
brothers were seated, hurling it against the tree beneath 
which she stood trembling and appalled? To me she 
ever first looked for service and succor in peril; for me 
she first showed emotion and concern when exposed to 
danger with others.” 

“Well, then, that was recognition, as you call it, was 
it not ?” 

‘It would have been frem an ordinary woman, but 
not from Augusta May.” 

** Why not? it certainly proved a peculiar interest !” 

** Yes, by itself it may have proved that; but connect- 
ed with other things, it showed only that she regarded 
me objectively, notas one identified with herself. A wo- 
man of unappropriated tenderness might have the same 
sort of feeling toward a pet clergyman, a married poct, 
or her friend’s poodle dog, all valued things, in their 
way, and each having their particular comfort more or 
less studied by the kind-hearted of the sex.” 

* And still you loved her.” 

“T stillloved. But whether it was really her or some 
creation of my imagination, I cannot now say. There 
was loftiness and humor—there was melting tenderness 
and strong principle—there was mind! an intelligence 
far reaching and comprehensive, yet most delicate in 
its appreciation of humble objects near ; and there was 
a religious sense—an ever present consciousness of Di- 
vinity surrounding and sustaining her like the very at- 
mosphere which she breathed—a consciousness of spi- 
ritual weakness and spiritual support that attempered 
her natural pride with a touching meekness, and mel- 
lowed a high and exacting disposition, with the softest 
charity toward the feelings of others: These, dashed 


but her very weaknesses, were feminine and woman- 
ish, and I could not but yearn to caress even while I 
knelt in heartfelt homage. 

“Well, we parted without ever coming to a better 
understanding. Constantly as I was in her society that 
summer, I do not think that we ever had a full conver- 
sation upon any one subject whatsoever. I soon disco- 

| vered that my love, if not odious to her, was in some 
| way oppressive. She shrank from it as from some spell 
that is repulsive to us, yet which we fear may sooner or 
later trammel us. And still, while betraying this aver- 
sion for the passion that filled my soul, for me, person- 
ally, as I have already told you, she seemed to have a 
strange regard. The men around, each and allof them, 
believed that she loved me. Notwithstanding my stern 
rebuke at such hints, so often was this persuasion thrust 
upon me by those who deemed they had a right to 
speak, and insisted upon speaking, that in later years I 
have sometimes thought I was used by Augusta as a 
| blind to conceal some other preference. Women will 
do these things, and Augusta being always consistent 
in her guarded manner toward me, may have felt her- 
self excusable upon this score, as indeed she was. I 
was too proud to let my suit wear the appearance of 
persecution, and long before we separated, I had drop- 
ped every external attention toward her ; but more than 
once I have gone miles through a storm to secure a sin- 
gle japonica, a moss rose, or other rare flower of the 
season, and employed infinite contrivance to smuggle 
it into the bouquet which was to be given her in the 
name of another—and that other, the while, wholly un- 
conscious that his tribute of flowers had been thus en- 
riched. She loved flowers; she could not take them 
from me, but I was not the less determined that she 
should have the choicest. Had it been diamonds or 
dukedoms that were in request, I should equally have 
found means to circle the brows of the lady of my love. 

* At least I thought so, and felt so, and that comes to 
the same thing. Her marvelous beauty intoxicated 
me, and, like a drunken man, I felt as if my own pow- 
ers could compass any thing attempted in her name. 
No, let me give a better illustration than that. I wor- 
shipped the image of all excellence, enshrined in her 
—worshipped it in such singleness of faith with such 


success could but add to her happiness. 
were separated at last. 


Well, we 


“You had some grand love scene together, I sup- 

a Al > * 
pose, Fred ? 

“No! she never gave me a chance of getting up 
? our party had all gone to Saratoga together, 
and one day I bade her good evening on the piazza 
of the pavilion, and within thirty-six hours afterward 


fa scene ; 





a true spirit of self-renunciation that I dreamed not of 
any difficulty that my energies could not overcome, if 
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was scudding past Sandy Hook light, in the Levant 
brig Two Betseys, bound for Smyrna. Had Augusta 
given me a good rival or two, I might have stood it, but 
to have my sensibilities chipped and whittled into by 
the monkeyhood of a watering-place was unbearable. 

*] should have staid. Let a proud man but once ac- 
knowledge that he is jealous of the attentions of an in- 
ferior toward the woman of his choice ; let him but be- 
lieve that that woman takes pleasure inthe admiration 
of such with whom he would not associate as an equal, 
and if he willonly hold and hug the conviction fora day 
or two it will cure him of his passion. This,I believe, 
is the only case in which pride can conquer jealousy, 
and even overmaster a real attachment. It kills the 
principle of veneration which, however covered up by 
o'‘her emotions is at the basis of all true love. I should 
have staid then ; but I did not stay, and Augusta was 
as much as ever the goddess of my imagination when 
I stepped ashore in Asia Minor. 

* Yes, and when, ten years after, you and I met in 
Paris, amid all the dissipation that we shared, as 
through all my previous traveling flirtations, whether 
at Rome or Edinburgh, in London or Vienna, (for, like 
most young gaysters of fortune, I had my passages tend- 
ing toward an extinction of my liberty in each of these 
places,) her face and form still haunted me, and did 
more than all lessons of worldly prudence in teaching 
discretion before it was too late, and guarding me from 
those double embarrassments in which an indiscreet 
daughter, backed by a maneeuvring mamma, will so of- 
ten involve a rich young man traveling on the continent.” 

“You seem to admit nothing, Fred, for your own 
powers of attraction with the women.” 

“Tdonot. I admit nothing. A man whose whole 
soul was so filled as mine was with the image of an- 
other, must have indeed a most affluent nature to have 
any earnest part of it to spare for the rest of the sex, and 
women find out instinctively when one’s heart is thus 
pre-occupied. I returned to my native land a mature, 
disciplined, experienced man, but my love for Augusta 
May was just as fresh and boyish in my soul as when 
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I carried it away with me. My opinion of men, of 
things, my estimate of opinions themselves, were all, 
all changed and modified, but with regard to her, to my 
love, and all that appertained to it and her, I was not a 
day older—and she—” 

* She, meanwhile, had faded!” 

“She? No! I found her more beautiful than ever. 
The very day after I arrived, Ned Perey insisted upon 
my going up the river to join a party at his place, and 
there, under the same old trees where I had wooed Au- 
gusta May, twelve years before, I sat by her side play- 
ing with Ned’s children, and telling Augusta about my 
wanderings.” 

“T heard of you there, Fred, that week, as being the 
very life of the party, and Augusta also in such charm- 
ing spirits, and the next thing I heard you were off to 
Europe again. Pardon me, but some said you made 
her a fruitless offer that veek.” 

*T know they did. Augusta wrote me so.” 

** Augusta wrote to you ?” P 

** Certainly she did, for in that week wé became as 
intimate as brother and sister.” 

* And your love ?” 

“My love was gone to the winds. I told you, Harry, 
I had never been intimate with Augusta, never in the 
full time of our long, long acquaintance, never had an 
hour’s frank and easy conversation with her until then.” 

** Surely you did not find her silly ?” 

** Silly ? Man alive, not she.” 

*Til-tempered, then ?—vulgar ?” 

“Neither, neither. Heaven knows no woman is far- 
ther removed from these blemishes. Nay, she has every 
excellence that I would commend in the wife of my 
dearest friend.” 

** What in the world was it, then, that could thus sud- 
denly kill the tried love of long years ?” 

“Why, she proved upon actual acquaintance to bea 
totally different woman from the creature of imagination 
I had been in love with. And, however great my esteem 
for her, you don’t think I could be sufficiently attached 
to marry A WOMAN I HAD ONLY KNOWN FOR A WEEK 7” 





MONTEREY. 


BY DERRICK DE ROOS. 


The stars were dimly o’er us shining, 
Not a sound awoke the night, 
As on our knapsacks we reclining 
Sleepless, waited for the light-- 
Waited, but perhaps to slumber 
In a sleep no dream might wake, 
Lagging moments in their number, 
Seemed the length of years to take. 


Walked the sentry sternly, slowly, 
Round our deathlike bivouack, 
Glanced the starlight dimly, lowly, 
On the gleaming musket stack ; 
Silent, dreaming, watching, sleeping, 
Each one knew his neighbor’s heart, 
While the stillness o’er us creeping, 
Seemed but sternness to impart. 


Slowly came the quiet morning, 
Dimly broke the eastern light, 

Many a gallant saw the dawning 
Never more to see the night. 

Bugles sounding, armor clashing, 
Kindled with the charger’s neigh ; 

Over the trembling meadow dashing, 
On we sped to “ Monterey.” 





Though the ramparts sternly frowning, 
Stoutest charges might defy, 
Still the flag the tower crowning, 
Seemed but feebly forth to fly. 
Onward thundering o’er the plain 
Charged the veteran heroes brave— 
Onward came “ Resaca’s” men, 
Like a giant tempest’s wave. 


Rumbling, rattling, muskets clashing, 
Cannon pealing from the wall ; 
Horsemen through the deathbolts dashing, 
Charging to the bugle call ; 
To the cannon’s mouth advancing, 
Fighting o’er the leaping flame, 
To the ports, with death-lights glancing, 
On like brave men still they came. 
* * ~ * « * 
When evening shadows from the hill 
On the trampled ground were lying, 
O’er the ramparts hushed and still, 
Our Banner to the breeze was flying ; 
Silence with the moon was creeping 
Sadly o’er the scenes of day, 
Gallant hearts in death were sleeping 
By the walls of “Monterey.” 
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COURTSHIP OF 


DOMBEY 


AND NEPHEW. 


BY SEBA SMITH. 


DomBey AND NEPHEW were collateral ancestors of Dom- 
bey and Son, the fortunes and dealings of whose house 
are minutely recorded by the accurate historian, Boz. 
If you trace the line of the house of Dombey and Son 
back through three generations, you will find that Paul 
Dombey’s grandfather had a brother George ; and this 
George is the very collateral branch of the family with 
whom we are now called upon to have some dealings. 
A few years before the American Revolution, the in- 
fluence of the wealth and standing of the Bombeys at 
the’ court of George the Third, procured for George 
Dombey,Esq., the appointment of clerk of one of his Ma- 
jesty’s courts at Boston, in the colony of Massachusetts 
Bay, with a salary of five hundred pounds a year, be- 
sides certain fees and perquisites. Squire Dombey was 
not a little proud of his christian name, and always 


contended that his being a namesake of the king, in | 


his opinion, was an important spoke in the wheel, that 
rolled him into his fat and comfortable office; though 
one might be led to suppose from the rotundity of his 
person, that he could roll almost anywhere without the 
aid of any wheel at all. His nephew, Nicholas Dom- 
bey, was rather a wild hairbrained youth ; not vicious, 
but giddy, gay, and frolicsome. It was the opinion of 
the family that “ Nic must by some means or other be 
separated from his London associates, or he would 
never come to anything good, and he might come to 
the gallows.” After long and anxious consultations, 
therefore, it was agreed that he should accompany his 
uncle George to the wild shores of America, where it 
was thought possible the wild Indians, and the wild 
bears, and the untamed wild cats, might have a ten- 
dency to “sober him down,” consolidate him, and 
make a man of him. 

The Dombeys had heard it rumored that there was a 
respectable school at Cambridge, in the neighborhood 
of Boston, and it was stipulated that his uncle George 
should put Nicholas under the charge of good masters, 
and see that he was well-trained to it, and put straight 
through a good education. Accordingly when passage 
was taken for George Dombey, Esq., on board the packet 
for Boston, it was entered on the books, “with berths 
for two.” But it will not do for us in this age of pro- 
gress and improvement to think of following them 
across the Atlantic in the slow voyage of a packet ship. 
The times have outstripped all such snail-paced con- 
veyances ; even steamboats and rail-cars are now lett 
far behind. It behooves us therefore to take the Mag- 
netic Telegraph Line, which brings us, in the twink- | 
ling of an eye, to Beacon Hill, Boston. There, if you | 
cast your eye a little way down’ the southern slope of 
the hill, you may behold a respectable country seat, (for 
Beacon Hill in those days was a little out of town,) | 


marching back and forth on the rampart of his fortifi- 
cations, 

Yea, friend, venture up a little nearer, and look again, 
and you may perceive that the likeness holds good a 
little farther ; for the man with red face and red small 
clothes holds in his hand a long spy-glass, which he 
frequently points with most scrutinizing aim at sundry 
people walking on the common, much as the aforesaid 
Colonel might reconnoitre the camp of an enemy. 

It is a summer day, and Saturday afternoon, and 
while Squire Dombey was thus promenading on the 
shady side of his house, and the good people on the 
| common on the shady side of the trees, like Adam and 
Eve in the garden, enjoying “the cool of the day,” 
Nicholas Dombey, who by the Magnetic Telegraph 
Line had already jumped into his Senior year at Cam- 
| brige, was wending his way toward Beacon Hill, to 
spend the Sabbath, as was his custom, with his uncle 
| George. 
| Halloo, uncle,” said Nicholas, as he approached 
| the platform, “‘you seem to be taking deadly aim at 
| that young lady in white, with a green bodice; you 
must have some hostile designs upon her I fear.” 
***Pon honor, Nic, the most magnificentlcreature my 
| eyes ever beheld. She is, *pon honor, Nic. Such a 
| form, like a fairy; such a walk, like a Juno. Why, 
| Nic, I’ve been looking at her this hour, and could n’t 
keep my eyes off of her. And I think she’s attracted 
| by my appearance too; I do, indeed, Nic; for ’m 
sure I caught the splendid creature looking at me two 
| or three times very earnestly ; I did ’pon honor Nic.” 

“Well done, uncle,” said Nicholas, “another con- 
quest, I suppose. Conquest on both sides, is it? Both 
hit, it seems. Pretty well, too, for such long shots. 
But, uncle, you’ve been getting in love and making 
conquests ever since I can remember. You ought to 
| leave the field to us young folks now. You are on the 
shady side of fifty, and your locks are growing some- 
what silvery.” 

** None of your twitting upon facts, Nic,” said Squire 
Dombey, with a forced laugh, and yet with a look that 
showed he was a little nettled at his nephew’s railery. 
“Facts is hard things, Nie; no twitting upon facts. 
Hair a little changed, of course, by sitting in the courts 
so many years. But that’s no mark of age, Nic ; I 
don’t bear the marks of age any more than you do; and 
I have n’t had atouch of the gout this six months. You 
know it was always my intention to get married as soon 
as I could come across just the right one.” 

“Yes, but I’m afraid,” said Nicholas, “‘ you’ll never 
come across the right one, uncle ; I guess your star was 
destined always to shine on single blessedness.” 
“Come, come, Nic,” said the Squire, a little impa- 


















two stories high, painted red, and standing alone, like tiently, “I wont hear any such prognostications. I 
a sentinel in uniform, overlooking Boston Common. | shall be married yet; I’m determined to have a com- 
And there, too, with a little closer observation, you may | panion by my side in walking the downhill road of life ; 
behold a short, red-faced man, with a corporiety of | and who knows but this magnificent creature may be 
most respectable magnitude, in a blue coat faced with | the happy one? I must find out where she lives ; how 
buff, embroidered waistcoat, and red velvet small shall I keep the track ofher? Here, Dolly, come here,” 
clothes, pacing to and fro on the plank platform in| he called aloud at the kitchen window, “ make haste 
front of the mansion, like a colonel in regimenta!s!' and come here.” 
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* Yes Sir, yes sir,” replied a voice from within ; artd 
presently a stout, good-natured looking Yankee gir! 
came bouncing round the corner of the house, with her 
apron thrown over her head, and stepped on the plat- 
form. 

“Here, this way, Dolly, come here,” said Squire 
Dombey. ‘“ There, look down there, toward the lower 
end of the common ; do you see that elegant lady dress- 
ed in white, with a green bodice ?” 

**You mean that one, jest this side of the tree,, hold 
of the stout gentleman’s arm ?” said Dolly, glancing her 
eyes rapidly about, as if determined at all events to hit 
on the right object. 

“Why, no, Dolly ; dont be stupid now, just at the 
moment when you ought to be bright,” said the ’squire. 
** That lady has no green bodice, though she is dressed 
in white. You know what a green bodice is, Dolly, 
haven’t you got eyes ?” 

“ Lor, yes, Mr. Dombey, { always had the name oj 
having eyes ever since I was a little child.” 

* Well, then look there,” said he, pointing with his 
spy-glass, “do you see her now, that elegant lady walk- 
ing alone, dressed in white with a green bodice ?” 

** Oh, lor, yes, that one,” said Dolly, “ why, I should 
seed her afore, if I hadn’t been a lookin’ at t’other lady 
all the time.” 

“Well, now,” said Mr. Dombey, “do you put on 
your bonnet, and run down upon the common, and 
watch that lady till she goes home, and see what house 
she goes into, and remember the house so you can find 
it again.” 

“ Whai, go jest as I be, Mr. Dombey ?” said Dolly ; 
“lor me, why, I dont look fit to go down to the com- 
mon where the ladies and gentlemens be, without I put 
on a gownd, and comb my hair and slick up a little.” 

** Nonsense!” said Mr. Dombey, “ what’s the need 
of your slicking up ? who’s going to look at you? Put 
on your bonnet and run; dont stop for anything 
else.” 


Away flew Dolly into the house for her bonnet, where, | 


in spite of the remonstrances of Mr. Dombey, she stop- 
ped to change her apron, and ran to the glass and 
smoothed down her hair, which brief delay seemed 
along time to Mr. Dombey, for the lady appeared to 
be moving toward the upper end of the common, and 
he was apprehensive she might escape before Dolly 
would get upon the track ofher. He accordingly called 
out sharply again to Dolly, and told her to make haste, 
but take a circuitous route, so as not to be seen coming 
directly from the house. 

“But mind,” said Dombey, “and not get so near 
the lady as to attract her attention ; only just be sure 
and not lose sight of her till she gets home.” 

The girl ran off as she was bid, and was soon seen 
crossing the common. The lady in white with the 


green bodice was indeed about leaving the common, | 


but Dombey watched them with his spy-glass, and had 
the satisfaction of perceiving that Dolly was on the right 
scent, and within a dozen rods of the game, before she 
passed out of the gate. 

An hour passed away before Dolly’s return. In the 
meantime Dombey continued to walk the platform with 
mingled feelings of impatience and delight. At last, 


just asthe red and blowzy sun was disappearing in the 


west, he beheld the red and blowzy face of Dolly rising 
over the hill from the east. 

*You’ve been gone a long time, Dolly, “‘ said Dom- 
bey, as the girl came up to the platform, out of breath 
and covered with perspiration. 

VOLUME I—2. 


. “Lohe pail, Sir, to gocleat dovm to the Nerth End,” 
said Délly’*, ©. : 

“What street is it ?’? said Dombey. 

Clear down to Fleet street,” said Dolly, giving a 
wipe with her apron round the whole circuit of her 
face. 

“What sort of a house is it!” said Dombey; “ is ita 
gentecl place %—appear to live in style ?” 

“Oh, lor, yes,” said Dolly, “elegant three story brick 
house and everything round it as neatas a pin. Did 
you see her go in ?” 

“Yes, Sir, seed her go right in with my own eyes.” 

** Appear to be at home ?” 

“Oh, lor, exactly. The door was fastened, and she 
smashed away with the knocker as if she’da gone 
through it. And when the little girl come and opened 
the door, she boxed her ears so hard she e’en a? most 
knocked her down, and told her next time to step 
quicker.” 

“ Some character there, Nic,” said Dombey, turning 
to his nephew. ‘A woman of spirit undoubtedly. 
Grace and energy combined ; that’s the right sort of 
stuff to make a wife of. You'll know the house again ?” 
he continued, turning to Dolly. 

**Oh, yes, couldn’t help it; three story brick house, 
brass knocker, two chimbleys, and a fence afore it.” 

*“‘And she went in as though she was at home ?” 
said Dombey. 

“T never seed anybody more so,” said Dolly. 

“ White dress ?” 

“Yes, beautiful white dress.’ 

* Green bodice ?” 

“Oh, lor, now, Mr. Dombey, I’m a little afore my 
story,” said Dolly, her red face growing still redder, “I 
forgot to tell ye the lady with the green bodice, jest 
after we got off the common, dodged round some corner 
or into some house or alley-way some where another, 
and I lost sight of her and couldn’t find her no where, 
and thought I should have to give up the chase. But 
then Isee another lady in a white dress with a dlue 
bodice, and I thought it wouldn’t make much difference, 
and so I followed her clear away down to Fleet street, 
and watched her till she went in.” 

While this revelation was gradually unfolding to the 
mind of Dombey, his round, fat, smirky face assumed 
divers expressions and colors, indicative of anger, dis- 
appointment, and suppressed laughter, blended in all 
sorts of proportions. But Nicholas, who had been a 
silent spectator of the scene, burst out into a broad loud 
|laugh; at which Dolly shot off like an arrow into the 
| kitchen. As soon as Mr. Dombey had collected his 
| thoughts sufficiently to speak, he called aloud, and in 
| rather an angry tone, for Dolly. Dolly popped her head 
out of the kitchen window. 

“T say, Dolly,” vociferated Dombey, with a tremend- 
ous frown on his brow, “you go and put your head 
| under a bushel, and dont let me see it again for a week.” 


> 





**Sothis business is alla flash in the pan, after all, 


uncle George,” said Nicholas, still shaking his sides. 
‘** The bird has escaped the fowler’s snare, and is likely 
tolive yet. The fates are against you, uncle; I told 
you it was time for you to leave the field to us young 
folks ; it’s time your sporting days were over.” 

Squire Dombey turned on his heel and walked off 
with a firm and determined step without saying a word. 
He felt vexed at his disappointment, and nettled at the 
railery of his nephew. He was determined, however, 
not to give up the object who had taken such sudden 
and forcible hold of his affections, without a further 
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effort to discover her retreat; and he was equally de- 
termined to keep ‘his own’ counsel, that his nephew’ 
might not have an oppertunity to ‘* poke fun at hirh” 
again in case of failure. Accordingly he was quite 
mum on these matters for sometime after. 

The next morning at church time, Squire Dombey 
was longer in getting ready than usual. Nicholas grew 
impatient and told him it was time to go, for the Old 
South bell had nearly done ringing. Mr. Dombey told 
him he had better go-ahead and not wait forhim. <Ac- 
cordingly Nicholas started off, and took his accustom- 
ed seat at the Old South. The services commenced, 
and uncle George did not come. The singing and 
prayers were through, and still the seat was vacant. 
Nicholas grew uneasy. Uncle George was always 
prompt at his seat in church; and when the minister 
got well into the sermon, Nicholas, fearful some acci- 
dent had happened, left the church to go home and 
seek his uncle. On his arrival, Dolly informed him that 
his uncle had left the house in five minutes after he 
did. This only added to his wonderment and uneasi- 
ness. 

Nicholas turned back tothe church. It was possible 
his uncle might have arrived after he came out. He 
peeped in at the door so far as to-see the pew, but it 
wasempty. Not knowing which way to look, lie pro- 
ceeded down the strect, almost unconscious which way 
he went, till he found himself rapidly approaching the 
north endof the town. Whether he was directed by 
a sort of mesmeric influence toward the object of his 
search, does not satisfactorily appear, but the fact was, 
Squire Dombey was at that moment sitting in the 
church at the North End, where the sound of the preach- 
er’s voice, falling like steady drops of water upon his 
ear, produced a kind of indistinct consciousness of hear- 
ing, but left no trace of ideas or knowledge behind. 
His eyes were performing regular circuits round the 
church, and his thoughts followed his eyes from pew 
to pew, and from bonnet to bonnet, with very scrutini- 
zing inspection. If his object was to discover the lady 
with the white dress and green bodice, it may seem 
difficult to give a reason why he should be exploring a 
church at the north end of the town, for there was no 
evidence that the lady had even gone in that direction. 
But the truth was, the journey of Dolly the evening be- 
fore had so mixed up in his mind the ideas of white 
dress and green bodice and blue bodice and north end, 
that he had came there, without any exercise of reason, 
by a sort of of instinctive impulse. 

When the congregation rose up to prayers, it brought 
Mr. Dombey to a consciousness of his whereabouts ; 
but the lingering sound of the amen, which still vibrated 
upon his ears, was the only evidence he retained that 
he had heard a sermon. When the services were over, 
Mr. Dombey wandered about through several streets, 
much like one who had lost his way, till at last Nicholas 
met him on Fieet street, where he was moving thought- 
fully and slowly along, reconnoitering all the three 
story brick houses on both sides of the street. His face, 
which was already flushed with the walk and the ex- 
citement, changed to a deeper red as he suddenly and 
unexpectedly encountered his nephew. 

* Halloo, uncle, did you get lost this morning ?” said 
Nicholas, “I’ve been looking for you this hour.” 

* Why, I, pon honor, Nic, I felt as if I, I wanted to 
take a longer walk this morning, so I thought I would 
go to church at the North End this morning ; you know 
Ihaven’t been to chureh at the North End for a long 
time. I like to go there once in awhile.” 





** All very right, uncle,” said Nicholas, “ only I think 
you have committed one oversight this morning.” 
“ What’s that, Nic?” 


** You ought to have taken your spy-glass with you,” 


said Nicholas. 

Mr. Dombey’s cane struck the pavement a little 
harder, and his foot came down with a little firmer 
tread, as he proceeded on with a quicker pace but 
without making any reply. No further allusion was 
made to the subject that day, and the next morning 
Nicholas was off to Cambridge. 

Squire Dombey was much occupied in court that 
week, but from some cause or other the records of the 
week contained an unusual number of erasures and in- 
terlineations, and many papers unaccountably got upon 
the wrong file,and were found in wrong pigeon holes 
These things did not fail to attract the notice of the 
whole court, more especially as Mr. Dombey had the 
reputation of a very accurate and methodical clerk. 
It was observed also, that he was in more haste than 
usual, when the duties of the day were over, to return 
home, leaving a portion of his papers unfiled, to be ar- 


ranged the next day. The reason of this restlessness to» 


hasten his daily return to the refreshing air of Beacon 
Hill, might readily have been explained by Nicholas, 
had he been present, and’ even Doily, before the week 
Was out, came to understand the matter so well, that 


whenever she saw the Squire returning home, in the 


afternoon, she hastened out with the spy-glass and met 
him with it on the platform. 

Whoever chanced to pass that way any afternoon of 
that week, might have seen the short fat man, with red 
face and red small clothes, parading the platform on 
the shady side of his house, and poking his spy-glass at 
every group of people, and especially every lady, who 
appeared on the common below. Each day he re- 
turned to the task with renewed hope, and each night 
retired with disappointment. But when Saturday after- 
noon came round he seemed to be buoyed up almost 
by a prophetic spirit. He now began to believe that 
Saturday was the favorite day for the lady, who was 
the burden of all his thoughts, to take her walk on the 
common. She was there last Saturday ; why shouldn’t 
she be this? Last Saturday she was on the common 
by five o’clock ; and it is now half past four. In the 
fervor and ecstasy of his excitement he called aloud for 
Dolly. The girl made her appearance. 

‘* Here, Dolly,” said he, “I want you to go and put 
on your bonnet ; I may want to send you of an errand 
by-and-by. You may put ona better dress, if you like, 
and trim yourself up a little.” 

He was determined, if the lady made her appearance, 
that Dolly should be promptly on the common in order 
to secure every advantage for a successful pursuit. An- 
other matter which undoubtedly, but perhaps uncon- 
sciously, influenced him in his eagerness to hurry the 
girl away, was, that it was now about the hour when 
Nicholas miguit be expected to arrive from Cambridge, 
and somehow or other he felt a strong dread of his ne- 
phew’s sarcasms. 

Dolly had scarcely put herself in trim for a walk, 
when Mr. Dombey called again with great earnestness, 
** Dolly, Dolly, here, Dolly, come here, and be quick.” 

** Yes Sir,” said Dolly, coming out of the house, and 
tying her bonnet as she ran. 

** Here, Dolly, look here; there she is, just coming 
on to the common. The same beautiful creature, 
magnificent creature, white dress and green bodice ; 
dont you see her ?” 
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** Oh, lor, yes, Mr. Dombey, I see her as plain as 
day,” said Dolly. 

** Well now,” said Mr. Dombey, “do you go on to 
the common, and do just asI told you before, and if 
you come back without finding where the lady goes to, 
so you can find the house again, I'll, I say Dolly, I'll 
shoot you. Do you hear ?” 

“Yes Sir,” said Dolly, trembling at the earnest and 
vociferous outburst of Dombey. 

* Well, then, see that you do it,” said Dombey, “and 
now be off.” 

Dolly took her departure, and in due time was seen 
hovering round the borders of the common, and always 
in the neighborhood of the lady with the white dress 
and green bodice. Dombey rubbed his hands with de- 
light at beholding this evidence of attention and fidelity 
on the part of Dolly. And when in a half hour’s time 
he beheld the lady leaving the common, with Dolly 
close at her heels, he snapped his fingers, whistled, 
sung, and would have danced, if his fat and burly body 
had not kept his feet too close upon the platform. He 
walked into the house and sat down five minutes; then 
he got up and walked the floor five minutes, musing 
on the boundless happiness in store for him, for if he 
once found the lady, as he now felt sure he should, he 
considered the whole matter settled; then he stood be- 
fore his large mirror, contemplating his beautiful face, 
and portly form, and rich and splendid dress, for the 
space of ten minutes; then he went out and walked 
back and forth on the platform ten minutes, looking 
down upon the common, not to survey the people who 
were there, but to contemplate the one who was not 
there ; then he walked round his grounds ten minutes, 
and built, in his mind’s eye, an arbor here for Mrs. 
Dombey, and a garden there for Mrs. Dombey, with a 
walk lined with flowers on one side for Mrs. Dombey, 
and with fruits on the other side for Mrs. Dombey, and 
it added not a little to his own happiness to know that 
Mrs. Dombey would be the happiest woman alive. 
Then he returned to the platform, and was surprised to 
see Dolly, much sooner than he expected, coming up 
the hill. 

He waved his handerchief to her to hurry her along, 
which was altogether a needless incentive, for the faith- 
ful creature at every step gave panting evidence, that 
her arduous endeavors to get ahead were fully equal to 
her ability. As soon as she came within speaking dis- 
tance, Dombey hailed her, and wanted to know ‘ if it 
wasall right now.” Dolly nodded her head in the af- 
firmative. 

Dombey snapped his fingers, and walked across the 
platform and back, and by that time Dolly stood before 
him. 

“Now, Dolly, is everything right?’ said Dombey, 

* All right, Mr. Dorhbey, as a new laid egg.” 

**No blue bodice mixed up with it this time, nor no- 
thing?” said Dombey. 

“Nothing but jest the lady you showed me,” said 
Dolly, ‘‘and she’s the sweetest lady that ever I seed in 
all my born days.” 

“T know that,” said Dombey, ‘‘ but where did she 
go to? that’s the question. Did you see her go into the 
house? and what sort of a house was it? and what 
street was it? could you go right to it again ?” 

** Well, Mr. Dombey, you ask me so many questions 
all at once, you bother me.”’ 

Well, one at a time then,” said Dombey. ‘‘ Did you 
see that same lady with the white dress and green 


* Yes Sir, these blessed eyes of mine seed her go right 
into the house.” 

‘* What sort of a house was it ?” 

“ The sweetest two-story white house in Boston.” 

** How do you know you can find it again ?” 

** Cause, I know I can; it’s about half-way down 
Milk Street, and a great tree stands before it, and a 
pump at the next door. I asked a little girl who lived 
there, and she said, Mr. Charles Johnson. And I ask- 
ed her who the young lady was that just went in there, 
and she said it was Miss Henrietta Matilda Jobn- 
son.” 

“Good,” said Dombey ; “now my path is all clear, 
and nothmg but sunshine before me ; now I see my 
way. Inthe next place I must write to her, and you 
must go right back and carry a letter. It’s lucky Nic 
does not get home yet, for he would have so much of 
his foolery going on that I should have no peace.” 

Had Squire Dombey known where Nicholas was at 
that very moment, it would have interfered more with 
his peace than all the jokes and sarcasms he could 
have perpetrated in a month. For Nicholas had al- 
ready arrived at the house of Charles Johnson, and 
was seated in the parlor, having avery social chat with 
the gay and accomplished Henrietta, as he had done 
fifty times before. It had been several months since 
his acquaintance commenced there, and indeed there 
was already a strong prospect that the lady with white 
dress and green bodice would eventually become Mrs. 
Dombey. 

Such was the state of things when Squire Dombey 
sat down to his desk to communicate to the lady by 
letter the tumult that was raging in his heart, and to 
inform her that he had immense happiness in store for 
her; at the same time bidding Dolly to keep an eye 
down the street, and let him know if Nicholas came in 
sight, for he was determined Nic should not know a 
word of what was going on till the whole business was 
completed, and the carriage should bring Mrs. Dom- 
bey to the door, and then he would tell Nic to make 
his best bow to his aunt, and he might crack his jokes 
as hard as he pleased. 

He sat down and wrote with ease and dispatch, for 
his heart was full and his feelings gushed forth like a 
torrent, the following brief but highly sentimental 
epistle : 


“Dombey Mansion, Beacon Hill, Saturday Eve. 


**My Dearest Henrietra Matiipa,—I have seen 
you, andam perfectly overwhelmed with your charms. 
I have not a thought in my head but that centers upon 
you, nor a drop of blood in my veins that does not beat 
for you. I can see no brightness in the sun in your 
presence, nor any loveliness in the moon when think- 
ing of you. Iam sure thestars must hide their dimin- 
ished heads when your eyes are turned upon them, and 
every flower that beholds your cheek must blush for its 
own lack of beauty. My mind is made up. I am de- 
termined your position in future shall correspond with 
your surpassing charms and your unparalleled merits. 
Dombey Mansion needs but your presence to make it 
a paradise, and you only need the delights of Dombey 
Mansion to make you the happiest woman on earth. 
Angelic, charming Henrietta Matilda, when will you 
be ready to receive the hand of Dombey, and come and 
fill this garden of Eden with all your loveliness? I shall 
wait with almost distracted impatience for a line from 
you by faithful Dolly, the bearer of this. 





bodice go into the house.” 


“Could I compress the contents of the whole dic- 
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tionary into a single word, it would be too feeble to 
express the admiration of your devoted 
**DomBEY. 

** Attest, George Dombey, Clerk.” 

Having finished his letter, and mechanically witnessed 
it in an official manner, he carefully folded it, directed 
it, and seaied it with a large red wafer, first having put 
another large red wafer inside. He then began to en- 
dorse it upon the corner, “ fifth pigeon hole,” when col- 
lecting his thoughts again, he erased the endorsement, 
and called aloud for Dolly. 

** Here, Dolly,” said he, “take this letter and carry it 
to Mr. Charles Johnson’s, for Miss Henrietta Matilda, 
and wait for an answer ; then fly home as fast as your 
wings will carry you.” 

** Lor, Mr. Dombey, I aint a bird, I can’t fly.” 

** Well, don’t stop to parley about it,” said Dombey, 
“if you can’t fly, then run.” 

Away went Dolly upon a regular trot down the hill, 
and Dombey betook himself to walking the floor, as 
though he were walking upon a wager against time. 

During the continuance of Dolly’s trot and Dombey’s 
walk, a lively conversation was going on between Ni- 
cholas and Henrietta in Johnson’s parlor. 

** Did you know that uncle George was dead in love 
with you, Henrietta ?”’ 

** With me? no indeed,” said Henrietta, with a deep 
blush ; “‘ when did he ever see me ?” 

“Last Saturday, through his spy-glass, as you were 
walking on the common.” 

** Well, I saw a short stout gentleman, with some- 
thing that looked like a spy-glass in his hand, walking 
back and forth in front of your house; was that your 
uncle George ?” 

Yes,” said Nicholas, “and he fell into raptures 
about you, and I think has been trying ever since to 
discover where you live. If he should chance to find 
you, I shouldn’t be surprised if he should make propo- 
sals to you at once.” 

Oh, nonsense, Nicholas; play your jokes upon 
somebody else ; you must know they are lost upon me ; 
I’ve heard you talk too often.” 

“It’s true, upon my word,” said Nicholas; ‘‘he got 
into quite a fever about you, and sent Dolly off to follow 
you, and find out where youlived. But poor Dolly lost 
the track, and went on a wild goose chase clear down 
to the North End.” 

Just then there was a hurried knock at the front door, 
and presently the servant girl handed a letter into the 
parlor for Miss Henrietta, and said the girl that brought 
it would wait for an answer. 

* Well, ask her into the kitchen,” said Henrietta, as 
she took the letter. The letter was opened and read, 
first by Henrietta, whose face changed color as rapidly 
as the dolphin when first taken out of the water, and 
then it was read by Nicholas, who sometimes bit his 
lips with indignation, and sometimes burst out in ex- 
cessive laughter. 

“There,” said Nicholas, dashing down the letter upon 
the table, “uncle George is the most insufferable old 
coxcomb I ever knew. He has been playing this kind 
of game ever since Ican remember. Now, if you will 
do as I tell you, Henrietta, we will give him a lesson 
that may do his conceited old gray head some good. 
Send an answer to this letter that shall make him 
think you are delighted, and that you are just about as 
much in love as he is. Of course he will write again 
in the warmest and most enthusiastic terms, and pro- 
pose a visit, which you must of course accept. Then, 





when he makes his visit, as soon as he offers any pro- 
posals for himself, you mustaffect the utmost surprise ; 
pretend that you thought the letters were from me, and 
that it was for me you intended the answers; offer to 
turn him over to your poor old, lame, and half-blind 
maiden aunt, and so bluff him off in a way that will 
make him remember it as long as he lives. No matter 
how hard you may run him, he will deserve it all; for 
more vanity and conceit were never wrapt up in one 
old coxcomb. T’ll say that for him, if he is my uncle.” 

After due deliberation and consultation, the following 
reply to the letter was agreed upon, and drawn up in 
the neat penmanship of Henrietta. 


“Mix Street, Saturday Evening. 
*“My Dearest Domsey—I have just received and 
read, over and over again, the sweetest letter that ever 
was penned by mortal hands. Indeed, I think angel 
fingers must have had something to do with it, for it 
already seems to have transported me to Paradise. 
What you could have seen in my poor person to move 
you so much, is past my comprehension ; but undoub - 
edly these things are wisely ordered. And I may now 
freely confess to you, that I have seen your dear self 
several times; I have seen you going to and returning 
from Dombey Mansion; and I have seen you on the 
common ; and ever since the first time my eyes beheld 
you, my heart has been like a boiling cauldron. But 
what could I do? I thought my case was hopeless, and 
that I was doomed, for the short time I had to live— 
‘To let concealment, like a worm in the bud, feed on my 
damask cheek.’ 


**Twice in my distress I went to the dock at dark 
midnight with the determination to put an end to the 
anguish that Icould endure nolonger. Whatpreserved 
me I know not, unless there was some faint glimmer- 
ing of hope in some secret corner of my heart that I was 
hardly aware of. But now your sweet letter has ban- 
ished the darkness, and filled my whole heart with sun- 
shine and my whole soul with joy. To be permitted to 
reside with you at Dombey Mansion, and to be called 
Mrs. Dombey, I blush while I am writing it, would be 
a happiness almost too great for mortal to bear. And 
yet I am rash enough to desire most ardently to run 
such a heavenly risk. You ask when I will be ready 
to come to Dombey Mansion. My heart is there now, 
and the rest, dearest Dombey, shall be left to yourself. 
My heart is so full, it almost chokes my utterance. I 
can say nomore. Your happy, almost too happy, 

“Henrietta Matitpa Jonson.” 

When the letter was finished, sealed and directed, the 
servant took it to Dolly, who hastened home with it 
with the most commendable dispatch. It was not quite 
dark, and Dombey was out upon the watch to cateh 
the first glimpse of her coming; and when he saw her 
hold the letter up to his view, he fairly ran several rods 
to meet her, a feat which he had not performed before 
for several years. He snatched the letter with the most 
eager haste, glanced atthe superscription, then pressing 
it to his lips, hastened into the house, opened it, and 
began to devour itscontents. When he had read three 
or four lines, had passed “ angel fingers,” and got to 
“Paradise,” his head began to swim; he grew faint, 
and sat down and asked Dolly for a glass of water. 
When he came to where she called him “ your dear 
self,” he again kissed the letter. But when he read 
about the ** concealment like a worm in the bud,” tears 
started to his eyes, he took out his pocket handkerchief, 
and it was some minutes before he could proceed. 
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Finally when Mr. Dombey had completed the read- 
ing of the letter, he settled down tranquilly for a few 
moments, apparently in a state of almost perfect beati- 
tude. When he began to rally, he called Dolly and 
asked her if she saw the lady. 

Dolly said, *‘no, she went into the kitchen and waited 
for the letter, and only seed the gal.” 

“Well, I must see her before I sleep ; there’s nothing 
like attending to these things in the season of them,” 
said Dombey, starting up and parading himself before 
the large mirror. ‘I say, Dolly, how do I look ?” 

**T don’t think you look so pale, Mr. Dombey, as you 
did when you took the glass of water.” 

** Nonsense, I don’t mean that. I mean how do I 
look? Suppose I was going to see the lady Henrietta, 
how do I look ?” 

‘J think you look very nice, Mr. Dombey.” 

** How is it about my hair?’ 

**Well, it might be combed up a little before, and 
combed down a little behind,” said Dolly, ‘‘and may 
be it would look a little more nicer.” 

‘** Well, see how well you can do it,” said Dombey, 
taking his seat again. 

Dolly combed back the hair upon his forehead, and 
smoothed down his long hair behind, and tied it round 
the middle with an extra wide and extra gay ribbon, 
and declared that nothing could look better. 

“Is there much gray about it, Dolly ?’ 

** Not a bit more than jest enough to look handsome, 
Mr. Dombey.” 

“Well, now go and bring from my drawer,” said 
Dombey, “ those wide red satin knee ribbons.” 

Dolly ran and brought the ribbons, and helped to ad- 
just them in the proper place and in a proper manner. 

“Now, Dolly, take this key and go to my upper 
drawer, and bring me my two diamond rings and my 
emerald ring.” 

The rings were brought and placed upon the fingers 
of Mr. Dombey’s plump fat hand. Dombey now got 
up and surveyed himself again in the mirror. He 
turned himself round and round, and he looked over 
his right shoulder and he looked over his left shoulder, 
and he took a front view and he took a side view, and 
he asked Dolly to look him all over and see if there was 
anything more that he needed. Dolly stepped round 
him and surveyed him on this side and on that side and 
all round, and at last she clapped her hands together, 
and exclaimed, “‘ well, there, Mr. Dombey, you are a 
pretty man, I declare.” 

This honest ebullition of Dolly’s admiration would 
have been promptly rewarded by a kiss from the gal- 
jant Dombey, had she not dodged him and escaped his 
grasp. 

“Well, now Dolly,” said Dombey, when this little 
flurry had subsided, ‘there is one thing more I want 
you todo. I want you to go into the garden and bring 
me a beautiful rose bud, about half open, the hand- 
somest one you can find.” 

Dolly obeyed the direction, and presently brought a 
large, fresh, half-blown rose. Having obtained another 
declaration from Dolly, that he was all right, aud 
“looked like a picter,”’ and having taken another full 
survey of himself in the glass, in order to confirm the 
declaration, Dombey took his cane and departed for 
the residence of Miss Henrietta Matilda Johnson, leav- 
ing word with Dolly, if Nicholas should chance to come 
in, to tell him he had gone out to attend to a little offi- 
cial business, 

While Nicholas and Henrietta were discussing the 





probable effect of the letter upon uncle George, and 
considering whether he would be likely to write the 
next day, or not till Monday, a loud rap was heard at 
the street door. In a moment it was opened by the 
servant, and Mr. Dombey the elder stepped into the 
hall. The girl was somewhat awed by his remarkable 
and august presence, and retreated before him as he 
advanced toward the centre of the hall with a resolute 
and firm step. 

** Where is Miss Henrietta Matilda?’ said Dombey, 
in a loud full voice. 

‘** Good heavens! that’s uncle George,” said Nicho- 
las, starting up with agitation ; “‘ what shall we do ?” 

‘* She’s in the parlor, sir,” said the girl. 

“In this door?’ said Dombey, raising his hand to 
the latch. 

Yes, sir, I'll, I'll, speak to her,” said the girl, stam- 
mering with fright. 

* No, no,” said Dombey, “I choose to take the dear 
angel by surprise.” 

Nicholas felt that he was in a most awkward dilem- 
ma. He glanced hastily round the room, but could see 
no chance to escape, and there was no time to deliber- 
ate. Henrietta pointed under the table, by the side of 
which they were sitting, and which was covered with 
a large cloth extending nearly to the floor. In a mo- 
ment Nicholas availed himself of the only retreat which 
the room afforded, and in another moment the door 
opened, and Squire Dombey walked deliberately into 
the room, bowing across the floor till he came close to 
Henrietta, when he fell upon his knees, raised his hands, 
placing the palms together and holding the rose in his 
fingers, and looked up into her face with an attitude 
and expression of mingled adoration, supplication, and 
self-love. 

** My dearest lady,” said he, ‘‘ my adored Henrietta, 
George Dombey, Esq. is kneeling before you. I could 
not have rested this night, if I had not come to thank 
you for the flood of happiness which your sweet, ex- 
quisite letter of this evening has poured over me.” 

“Then you have seen the letter, have you, sir ?’ said 
Henrietta, calmly. 

* Seen it, read it, devoured it, suffocated with joy and 
happiness over it.” 

**If any letter of mine hasgiven you pleasure, Squire 
Dombey, I’m sure I am rejoiced at it,” said Henrietta, 
very quietly. 

“ But, my dearest Henrietta Matilda,” said Dombey, 
‘don’t be afraid of me, I’m but a man ; do, I pray you, 
give vent to your feelings; let your whole heart come 
out.” 

“JT don’t know, Mr. Dombey, as I have any particu- 
lar feelings to give vent to, at the present moment.” 

“But such glowing feelings,” said Dombey, “as you 
expressed in your letter; they were all true, honest, 
genuine feelings, were they not ?” 

“ Certainly, Mr. Dombey, but having been commu- 
nicated to the proper object of them, I don’t know why 
I should try to call them up for exhibition before any 
body else.” 

** Any body else?” said Dombey, staring wildly. “TI 
wouldn’t have you exhibit the tenderness of your feel- 
ings before any body else ; but as we are here all alone, 
why shouldn’t I receive from your sweet lips the same 
tender expressions you wrote with your sweet pen ?” 

“It is precisely because we are alone, Mr. Dombey, 
that it would seem to me improper. If your dear ne- 
phew was present himself, it might be very different.” 

‘“‘What, Nic Dombey ? what has he to do with it? 
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Why, I told my servant maid, Dolly, this very night, 
that Nic shouldn’t know a syllable of it till the whole 
business was completed.” 

But that,” said Henrietta, “seemed to be hardly a 
fair return for the confidence your nephew reposed in 
you by showing you my letter.” 

** Showing me your letter!’ said Dombey, with ex- 
citement, and rising to his feet, ‘he never showed me 
your letter. You haven’t been writing to Nic Dombey, 
have you?” 

* Why, to be sure, sir; haven’t you just been telling 
me how much pleasure the letter gave you ?” 

** Yes, the letter to me, in answer to my letter,” said 
Dombey, tenderly. 

**But I haven’t received any letter from you, nor 
written any answer to you,” said Henrietta. “I re- 
ceived a very dear letter from your nephew, to which 
I returned an answer this evening.” 

** What, Nic Dombey been writing to you, the dog!” 
said Dombey, gritting his teeth. 

““Why, Mr. Dombey,” said Henrietta, “it is very 
strange you should ask such a question as that, when 
you witnessed the letter with your own name.” 

*T neverdid,” said Dombey, “ if my name has been 
used, it’s a forgery; and the rascal shall go to prison 
for it, if he is my nephew.” 

* But here’s the letter now,” said Henrietta, taking 
it from her pocket and opening it, and here’s your 
name signed as a witness. You don’t deny it now, I 
hope.” 

Dombey stared and looked puzzled. ‘ Why, that’s 
my own letter; the very one I wrote to you; but I 
didn’t know before that I witnessed it.” 

** You don’t presume to say, Mr. Dombey, that you 
wrote this letter to me ?” 

* Most certainly,” said Dombey, ‘‘ who else should 
I write it to?” 

* Well, I must say,” said Henrietta, “ that it exhib- 
its more assurance, not to say impudence, than I ever 
before met with. Presuming it to be from your ne- 
phew, from whom such a letter would neither be un- 
expected nor unwelcome, I answered it. But it iscer- 
tainly unnecessary for me to say, that such a letter 
from you I never could receive.” 

Dombey staggered back and settled into a chair. 
** Then you are not agoing to have me, are you ?” said 
he, with a look of despair. 

‘The question is unnecessary, sir,” said Henri- 
etta. 

Then this load of love,” said Dombey, “that is 


” 





burning in my bosom like mount Etna, is all to be 
thrown away.” 

‘* Perhaps I may do something toward bringing you 
relief,” said Henrietta. ‘I have an old maiden aunt, 
of about fifty, who has been looking out for a suitor 
these thirty years past. To be sure she is rather badly 
drawn up with the rheumatism, is blind of one eye, 
and her face is badly searred. But then she has no 
objections to being married. Shall I send for her to 
come in ?” 

Dombey rose again to his feet with a gathering look 
of indignation. 

‘Well, I must say, Miss Henrietta Matilda,” said 
Dombey, with a decided look of bitterness, “that you 
are not the lady I took you to be. And I should like 
to know, flat and plain, if there’s any underhanded 
works going on between youand Nie. That boy’s got 
to mind what he’s about, or P’ll eut him off from my 
will.” 

**Asto any underhanded works between us,” said 
Henrietta, ‘‘I don’t know as I am bound to make any 
explanation ; but I assuré you, Mr. Dombey, your ne- 
phew and I know what we are about.” 

“ Well, if you have such a good understanding with 
Nic,” said Dombey, “and my hopes are blasted for- 
ever, I have one last request which I beg you to grant, 
and that is, that you will never let Nic know a syllable 
about this affair of mine, for if he finds it out, he is 
such a bore, he will bore my life out of me.” 

‘* Give yourself no uneasiness about that, Mr. Dom- 
bey,” said Henrietta; “so far from giving him any in- 
formation on this matter, I shall not even let my right 
hand know what my left hand doeth.” Just at that 
moment her left hand gave the hand of Nicholas a de- 
cided pinch. 

Mr. Dombey walked quietly out of the room with as 
little ceremony as he had entered it. He went home, 
and went to bed, and slept like an elephant. The next 
day, after church, he was out upon the platform with 
spy-glass in hand, surveying as eagerly as ever the 
ladies who were walking on the common below. 

As Nicholas came along, he accosted him with, 
* well, uncle, do you discover the lady in white dress 
and green bodice yet ?” 

‘* What, the one I thought so much of a week ago ?” 
said Dombey. “ Poh, Nie, she’s nothing; I gave her 
up long ago. I have my eye on another now, that’s 


> 


worth a dozen of her; a great deal more beautiful, 
more splendid, more magnificent every way. A per- 


” 


feet goddess, Nie ; pon honor, a perfect goddess. 





LAYS OF THE HEART. 
BY BARRY BERNOT. 


NO. 


I xnow that thou art mine no more ; 
I know that thou hast grown at last, 
Forgetful, in another’s arms, 
O, false one of the happy Past ! 
Yet still, upon my trembling soul, 
That fears, yet struggles to be free, 
There lieth Memory’s chain of fire, 
Forever binding me to thee ! 
°*T were vain to tell thee that my heart 
Can know of earthly joy no more, 
For well, too well thou knowest all 
In this wild dream of passion o’er ; 





I1.—TO MYRA. 


And yet, I feel it would allay 
The hopelessness of my despair, 
If that thine eye might look upon 
The grief that thou hast planted there. 
One year, one weary year hath told 
Its mournful moments, one by one, 
Since first I knew the thread of bliss 
Must break,—too delicately spun ; 
Since then, what days of agony— 
What nights of more than mortal pain— 
What fears, whose dread is worse than fear— 
And hopes I knew, alas! were vain— 
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What memories, sadder grown with time— 
What thoughts, with time that bitterer grow, 
Have tortur*d and now torture me, 
Thou know’st not, and canst never know ! 
it matters not! thy heart is ceid, 
And cares not for another’s pain ; 
And even should thy love return, 
It would not warm mine own agaia. 





Tis well, ’tis well ! the hour may come, 
On the wild waste of Passion flung, 
Thy unrelenting heart, like mine, 
May be by bitter memories wrung ; 
Then, when upon thy shuddering soul 
Hath passed the lightning scathe of pain, 
Think theu of him who truly loved, 
And madly—that he loved in vain! 





A CHRISTMAS SKATE. 
BY ALFRED B. STREET. 


We had been long waiting in the village for “a skate.” | “ It'll be cold enough to snap your nose off in an hour, 
‘The Autumn had been soft and golden ; Indian sum- | Squire,’ now mind I tell ye.” 

mer, with its purple mist and pink sunshine, had made | ‘‘ There’ll be skating then for Christmas, wont there ? 
all of November beautiful—shaking down its mists| ‘“ Goodas new; if it dont snow you’llsee such skaten 





every day for us in the woods, and even with some ex- 
ceptions, extending into the middle of December. The 
clerk of the weather was certainly in a most glorious 
humor. But after the middle of the month, his mood 


| on Pleasant Pond as you never see afore, now mind I 
| tell ye.” 
| Excellent! Wont you come in Uncle John!” 

No. I must go and see Wilson about swappen my 


changed. He became cross and ill-tempered. Now | hoss for his’n. You know what he is. Well, between 
he would snow, and now he would rain. Blustering | you and me (sinking his voice to a whisper) if I dent 
and cold one day, soft and yielding the next. In the | fix him right out straight in this ere swap, I'll give ye 
meantime, Christmas was approaching, and no pros- | leave to call me a liar, that’s all, now mind I tell ye. 
pect of skating. We began to despair, and to think how | But I say,’Squire! Yer dont want a nice young gentle 
else to spend it. A dance at White Lake, or down to | Critter that'll take that are gig of yourn right along and 
“*the Bridge,” or on “ the Barrens.” To complete our | no mistake, do ye ?” 
despair of the necessary ice, the second morning before} No I believe not to-day, Uncle John!” and he dis- 
“the day” set in with a mild rain. The sky was a | appeared into Wilson’s bar-room next door. Ha! ha! 
blank gray—a chilling wind crept over nature—the rain | ha! it’s “diamond cut diamond” with these two. 
drizzled down as if determined to have atime of it,and| Uncle John proved himself a true prophet. An hour 
everything that met the gaze was reeking wet. A pret- | after sunset nature was frozen stiff. A keen, searching 
ty prospect, truly. So we collected together in “our | razor-like air penetrated to the very bones—the smokes 
office,” and around the cheerful stove, commenced our | of the village appeared congealing, as they slowly rose 
planning for other sport wherewith to make Christmas | —and the late flowing ditches on each side of the main 
pass pleasantly. This was about four o’clock in the| street became strips of ice. At seven o’clock the 
afternoon. After a long consultation, we had concluded | ground was like iron, and the stars sparkled with such 
to have a ride to White Lake, when, suddenly, Hull’s | keen brilliancy as almost to dazzle the eye. There was 
nose, which had hitherto been mingled with the rest of | a close half circle around the hearth of Hamble’s bar- 
his face, protruded out clearly to my vision—the shapes | room all the evening, and our host “ the captain” took 
of my other companions farther off, scarcely before de- | up the tongs and “‘ fixed” the fire mere than twenty 
fined in the half gloom of the office, appeared in bold times. His cider was all frozen—his ale ditto—and 
outlines—the writing table and book-case, which had | there was some whispering talk among “ the boys” of 
stood grotesque and shadowy in the dimness, came | sending him with his white pitcher to the corner well 
forth sharply with their nooks and angles, so that my | to see if that had’nt got the lock-jaw, but it was so bitter 
inkstand and paper-folder on the one, and the brass | cold, the temptation was forborne. At ten o’clock I 
drawer-handles and walls of books of the other, became | retired to my office, where I found my stove as red asa 
conspicuous. At the same time, the tedious monoto- | cherry from my boy Tom’s exertions in stuffing it with 
nous humming without ceased—a gleam of spectral | wood, and radiating volumes of heat. Enjoying the 
light fell upon me—and, starting up, I saw that the dark | delightful atmosphere a short time to compensate me 
streaks which had been drawing themselves upon the | for my freezing walk, 1 sought my pillow in the back 
air, since morning, had vanished. The gloom above | room after throwing my white bear-skin over my bed 
was also broken into fragments—a broad brassy glitter | in addition to a foot thick of covering. 
striped the west, and, as I looked, the chimneys of the| About midnight I was awakened by the “ chink” of 
house opposite were bathed in ruby. Hurrah, boys! it | a tumbler breaking, and, not long afier, a tremendous 
has cleared off ; and now, if it should turn cold! At| crack sounded on the air without. I knew it in an 
this moment uncle John Lummis went by. New Uncle | instant to proceed from a large maple that stood in the 
Jobn was a walking barometer. He knew more about | little grassy lane at the side of my office, for I had 
the weather, ten times, than any other person in Mon- | often heard the same snapping of the trees, while wan- 
ticello. In fact, to use his expression, “he knew all! | dering of a keen cold day in the forest. 
about it.” So I went on my office stoop and attacked, ,; In the morning the like intense cold prevailed. I had 
or to use another of his phrases, “‘ tackled” him. | soon an opportunity of knowing what prospect there 
“Well Uncle John, what do you think offthe weather!” | existed of our long desired skating, for, on looking out 
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of my office window, I saw Joe Lippet, who resided 
at Pleasant Pond, lounging by, with his usual striding 
gait, and his long chin elevated in the air like a bow- 
sprit. 

**Good morning Joe! how is Pleasant Pond this morn- 
ing!” 

“Close asa drum head. There’s nothing but dark 
smooth ice to be seen all over it!” 

** There'll be fine skating there to-morrow, wont there 
Joe ?”? 

“Tf it keeps on freezing as it has done, I'll warrant 
you skating enough to-morrow to last you all winter !” 

*T hope so. When were you out last, Joe ?” 

“Yesterday for a short time. The deer isn’t very 
plenty though now. I only shot at one all the while I 
was out.” 

** Did you kill him ?” 

** No, but Isaw blood and hair all around where I 
shot.” 

On he went, and I fervently wished it would “keep 
on freezing.” And it did so. All day the cold was 
unabated ; sunset expired in a sparkling golden green : 
(how beautiful it was ;) night reigned more keenly 
than the day, and Christmas morning, in a flood of rich 
but heartless sunshine, rose upon us. And what astir 
and bustle in the village—‘“‘ skates” was the cry: 


“Skating, skating every where” 


was heard—in Wilson’s bar-room, up at Hamble’s, at 
Nate’s store, and in my office. At length matters were 
arranged and we started. There wasa goodly number 
of usas we turned “ the Stun store,” as Uncle Jack called 
it. There was Parker, with his short person enveloped 
in a shaggy great coat, giving him the appearance of a 
Newfoundland dog on his hind legs—there was Nelson, 
the lounging shop-keeper, roused from his habitual lazi- 
ness, with his slender legs in quick moticn—there was 
Masters, always “‘ up to any fun”—there was fat Peters 
the grocer, waddling along like a walking hogshead— 
and soon. In fact the village had resolved itself into a 
committee of the whole inhabitants, or nearly so. 

On we went with speedy footsteps over the frozen 
earth, our respective breaths looking like small clouds, 
in the still, cold atmosphere. The sky was blue asa 
saphire, and the sunshine, though powerless, was 
golden. The fields, that in summer were beautiful in 
grain and grass, now looked withered and desolate, and 
the forests gaunt and gloomy. Soon we were in the 


depths of the latter. There was a perfect chaos of 


branches everywhere, crossing and intertwining, and 
the eye was let in to great distances between the myriad 
trunks, with many a rock and solitary windfall, con- 
cealed by the summer foliage, now exposed. We soon 
came to the sawmill, that, with swinish obstinacy, 
had, from the first introduction of the water to its 
wheel, refused to go. I well remember the “ raising” 
of that mill. The owner of the stream had engaged a 
millwight of ability, but whose brains were unfortu- 
nately liable to the attacks of the ram disease. Conse- 
quently, the order to erect the mill, he construed into a 
permission to get drunk. And freely and regularly did 


he avail himself of this permission. When the day of 


the raising” came, the inhabitants assembled as 
usual for the performance of the task. I arrived there 
just asthe work wasabout tocommence. The timbers, 
all joined together, lay in regular layers one on the 
other, with a score of the village people ranged along 
the first layer, some with pike poles, while the heavy 
sheer poles, one attached at each side, were stretched 





out parallel with it. Hiram the millwright was there, 
and the twinkle of his eye and redness of his nose told 
plainly that his rum-bottle was there also. However, 
at the proper time he gave the signal ‘‘ ready men, all 
ready,” and a row of brawny backs were bent along 
the layer. Slowly it rose to the ery of “heave, heave, 
all together now, h-e-a-v-e—” Succeeded by the shouts 
of “‘ ready with that pike pole there,” “‘ heave up stranger 
with those sheer poles,” ‘‘ heave up all together now,” 
and ‘‘steady men steady,” as the rafter stood in its re- 
quired position. Immediately then sounded the clatter- 
ing of beetles, blended with “hand me that, com- 
mander,” “throw me up a pin” and “ send me up an- 
other, Bill,” as the braces were fitted in. The other 
layers succeeded to the required position in the same 
manner, and Hiram, mounted on the summit of the 
skeleton building, after a loud command of “ silence,” 
accompanied by a wave of his ragged hat and followed 
by a draught so long that we thought the bottle had 
grown to his lips, prophesied that “the mill would go 
quicker than greased lightnen if it did’nt get tired afore 
it got its speed.” Dodging then, like a loon, the missile 
hurled at his head by the enraged employer, (who was 
a temperance man,) he descended with a grin and hiec- 
cough from his perch. I am sorry to add, as before 
stated, that the prediction of the worthy Hiram was 
not verified. Rum, naughty rum, proved too much for 
his skill. Accordingly, when, subsequently, the water 
was directed upon the heavy wheel, it went, but so did 
not the rest of the machinery. On the contrary, after a 
preliminary groan and convulsive shock, it refused to 
budge an inch, and has clung to the same determina- 
tion ever since. Thisis a long digression however, and 
we must hasten onward. 

After passing the sawmill, a half mile more brought 
us in sight of the Pond. How beautiful it looked, 
gleaming in its armor of ice to the rays of the cloudless 
sun! Smooth and glossy as marble, it seemed to in- 
vite the skate,and hurrying down, we all slid to the ice, 
upon the slope of an immense thick white sheet that 
edged the margin and lay some feet up the bank. 
There were several skaters from the neighborhood al- 
ready there, and as they glided swiftly along, a hoarse 
hollow rumbling accompanied their course. Among 
them was Joe Lippet, shooting forward his long legs at 
a wonderful rate, and going “straight ahead” like a 
race horse. <A great fellow was Joe at this same going 
ahead. He couldn’t cut any “monkey shines,” as he 
termed those evolutions performed by skilful skaters, 
but as for going “‘ straight ahead, he would’nt turn his 
back tono man.” An odd figure he made too, as he 
went along, his lank body bent almost to a right angle, 
his great coat (Joe always donned his great coat at the 
first frost and never parted with it until Spring came. I 
believe he slept in it) flying behind like the tail of a 
comet, his chin sticking up like the bill of a crane on 
the wing, and his legs darting along as if operated upon 
by steam at high pressure. 

Joe saw me as I slid down the white sloping edge of 
the pond, and shooting up to the place where I, bent 
on one knee, was strapping my first skate, expressed 
his pleasure at seeing me (we were always great friends, 
Joe and I) and then proposed that the company should 
play ‘‘ crossing the line.” Assenting, should the rest be 
willing, after binding my other skate to my foot, I 
rose, and surveyed the scene. I had been a little back- 
ward, consequently the company, with the exception 
of two or three who, kneeling, were still busied with 
their skates, had all commenced. And their motions 
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were comical enough. Some had not been on skates 
for years, and were cautiously feeling their way, slip- 
ping constantly awry, as if they had no control over 
their legs, and now and then, pointing their feet up, 
with their heads down, in a manner to extract a smile 
from a stoic. Others, veterans in the art, were flutter- 
ing away in all manner of spasms, darting forward, 
turning backward, launching out in circles, and occa- 
sionally wheeling around, like Fanny Ellsler working 
herself up to a climax. In this class was little Bill 
Waddle, who was the greatest hand in cutting “ curli- 
cues,” as he called them, in the village. Once on his 
skates, and he went into a series of exploits that fairly 
made the small boys of our party, (for as usual we 
were accompanied by a suite of dogs and boys,) open 
their mouths like shanks with admiration. Now he 
would swing himself around, cutting a couple of flour- 
ishes which he asserted were his initials, then he would 
perform circles with a kind of a half limping hop, and 


then, shooting off, he would suddenly twist himself 


about and glide off backward, looking over his shoulder 
with the most knowing cock of eye imaginable, and 
his mouth in a twist of inexpressible self conceit. 
Before, however, we engaged in the play of “ cross- 
ing the line,” some one proposed that of “ snapping 
the whip.” This is performed by aline of skaters mov- 
ng obliquely forward, and after obtaining good speed, 
the strongest one at the head suddenly checking him- 
self with a violent swing. A corresponding movement 
takes place along the line, the hand of the one at the 
end, i. e. the “snapper of the whip,” is dropped, and 
away he shoots upon the glib surface to a great dis- 
tance. Now the postof “snapper” had been solicited 
by Billy Waddle, to show, doubtless, the steadiness 
with which he held his skates under him. Joe Linpet 
being very athletic, placed himself at the head, and the 
line moved off in the required oblique direction. At 
the proper momentum of speed, Joe stopped, with a 
most tremendous jerk, and away shot Billy like an ar- 
row, lifting up first one foot, then the other, as if tread- 
ing on hot coals, for the purpose of displaying his dex- 
terity. But an unlucky accident cut short his vain 
glory. There was a small piece of white brittle ice in 


his path, and Billy leaped it. Instead, however, of 


coming down on his skates again, his malignant star 
prevailed, and down he came upon his back. Such, 
however, was his impetus, that away he still went 
upon the slippery ice, with his feet elevated in the air, 
giving him somewhat the appearance of a North River 
periagua, his countenance wearing, to those of us near- 
est him, the strongest expression of blank dismay. So 
ludicrous was his appearance altogether, that we all 
set up an involuntary shout, echoed by the barks of the 
dogs and the yells of the boys, and in the midst of it, 
Billy picked himself up, and sneaked off, the very pic- 
ture of a crest-fallen turkey cock. 

But the cry became now general for “ crossing the 
line.” Joe Lippet was stationed unanimously on the 
line, which was drawn for some distance athwart the 
pond by two or three skaters, to exert his skill first in 
catching. Ata signal, the rest of us, in a body of about 
forty, started, in full play, to cross. But Joe moving 
simultaneously toward us, was soon in our midst, 
chasing one here, heading off another there, and per- 
forming astonishing feats of agility. Theconsequence 
was that some four or five were added to the line by 
hisefforts. Again, at aloud whoop which rung among 
the black woods of the outlet, and rebounded along the 
breast of the high rounded hill at the north, we started, 





and again did we suffer in our numbers from the exer- 
tions of Joe and his coadjutors. Thus crossing and 
recrossing some four or five times, losing our numbers 
rapidly each time, we were at length all added to the 
line but Billy Waddle. Once more sounded the signal, 
and Billy darted toward the line before which we had 
spread ourselves, with the speed of a swallow on the 
wing. We closed in upon him as the distance lessea- 
ed between us, and then came the trial. Have you 
never witnessed, reader, the doublings and shootings 
hither and yon of an ant endeavoring to escape from 
the obstacles placed in his course ? Such were the ef- 
forts of Billy. Now he would dart this way like an 
arrow, then he would give two or three quick leaps 
sidewise, and be off in another direction like a flash. 
Now he would elude his pursuer with a rapid turn, 
making him shoot far ahead, then he would twist and 
writhe his body about like an eel, to avoid the touch of 
some one immediately upon him, but who found him- 
self continually gesticulating on empty air, and some- 
times, he would actually fall prostrate and be up again 
like the bound of India rubber, after causing those in 
pursuit to trip over his prostrate form in layers. But, 
alas! human triumphs are fleeting, and Billy’s were 
no exception tothe general rule. Joe Lippet, who had 
hitherto stood by, holding his sides with laughter, at 
last became a little provoked, and joined the chase. 
Watching one of Billy’s doublings, he cut across, and 
hemming him between himself and Jim Taylor, who 
was also a good skater, five or six others bringing up 
the rear, succeeded soon in capturing the little “‘ var- 
mint.” 

Several hours thus passed, and at length, all became 
tired of the play. A race was then proposed between 
Joe and Billy, as the two “ crack skaters.” Twolines 
were accordingly drawn a quarter of a mile apart, look- 
ing in the freshly cut whiteness like strips of silver. On 
one of them the two antagonists took their stand, Billy 
previously executing, much to Joe’s expressed con- 
tempt, a series of pirouettes that a French dancing-mas- 
ter mighthaveenvied. Ata givensignal, both started, 
striving each to pass first over the opposite line. Joe 
shoved along his long propellers famously, with his 
jlong chin at a right angle, while Billy plied his little 
| legs so nimbly, that they actually seemed to be multi- 
| plied into scores, making him in fact resemble one of 
| those hundred legged spiders shooting along. Roars of 
| laughter accompanied the race— hurrah now, Joe,” 
| and “keep it up, Billy,” resounding over the pond, and 
| dying away, in reduplicated tones, along the shores and 
| in the forests. Billy scrambled over the ice at prodi- 
| gious speed, the ends of his mottled comforter streaming 
| behind like flying serpents, while Joe kept his long 
| walking beams in rapid motion, his brown three-caped 
| great coat also spread out from his back as if he had 
| hoisted main-sail. On, on went the striving pair, 
“neck and neck,” until they had reached about mid- 
way the distance between the two lines, Billy gathering 
quicker, but Joe making greater stretches. At this 
point, the latter in spite of the former’s hundred legs, 
shot ahead. This was announced by a hoarse shout 
from his partisans, for, as usual, the elder portion of the 
spectators were in favor of Joe, while the boys were all 
on the side of Billy. The goal was now near, and 
Billy’s efforts were prodigious, but Joe kept coolly and 
deliberately ahead. It was the confident belief of all 
that he would win the race, and such would undoubt- 
edly have been the case, had not at this precise junc- 
ture, an unlucky accident occurred to him. Right in 
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his track, which was near the shore, was the topmost 
limb of an old tree that had fallen into the pond and 
become embedded in the ice. Joe having fixed his 
sight upon the goal, did not perceive it, consequently, 
his skate came in contact, and he pitched immediately 
headlong in the attitude of a diving frog. As he pitch- 
ed, Billy passed him, and the goal being but a rod 
ahead, actually twisted his body square about, and 
with the most provoking leer and insulting gesture of 
triumph, glided backward across the line, amidst a 
loud cheer from his particular partisans, the boys. Joe 
scrambled up, and rubbing his chin, which of course 
had suffered the most, commenced a furious appeal. 
He, however, soon checked it, the decision, amidst the 
loud vociferations of Billy and his band, and the laugh- 
ter of the rest, being pronounced, as much in sport as 
any thing else, against him. 

The sun was now near its setting. The western 
shores of fields, orchards and meadows, threw their 
immense shadows over the pond, giving to half its 
glossy surface the hue of the black duck’s plumage, 
while the eastern part was gleaming in dazzling bril- 
liance. The skaters had scattered after the race, and 
were now, in some places, looking like dark spots upon 
the lighted ice, while in others, they were completely 
absorbed in the rich reflected splendor. Those in the 
shadows the nearest to my vision, glided along like 
spectres, while the ones beyond, showed dim outlines 
vanishing more and more as they glided away, until 
they were completely shaded in, in the gloom of the 
distance. The smokes of the several dwellings upon 
the banks rose, tinged with the richest violet hues, 
while a ring of light was drawn along the tops of the 
hills, the scattered trees, and the mass of forest at the 
outlet. There was a group of old hemlocks standing 
upon the edge of the pond, near Joe Lippet’s cabin, 
that an hour before looked grim and surly enough, but 
they now seemed, beneath the slant radiance, as if 
their fringes would absolutely dissolve into liquid gold, 
while quite an array of clouds had collected just below 
the bend of the sky’s arch, giving promise of warming 
up, at the proper time, into the most beautiful drapery. 

As I stood admiring this bright sunset scenery, Joe, 
who had made himself rather scarce after his disecom- 
fiture in the race, approached, and proposed taking 
the circuit of the pond. I instantly assented, and we 
launched, side by side, away. What rapturous ex- 
citement there is in thus gliding along over the smooth 
unopposing ice! You feel as you might suppose a bird 
does in its flight. The heart mounts, the blood courses 
rapidly through the veins, and you seem propelled on, 
not by your own volition, but by some invisible power. 
I experienced the most delightful sensations as I shot 
along my glittering path, opening the air fresh and 
cold upon my person by the rapidity of my motion. I 
felt as if I could spurn the ice and skim like a feather 
over the surface. The banks seemed to spin rapidly 
by me, and we reached the sweep or half circle of the 
outlet, just as the sun had poised itself upon the rim of 


the high hill at the west. The woods were lighted up | 


splendidly. The stems ofthe multitudinous trees, upon 
the west sides, were bathed in rosy light, catching the 
eye as far in the depths of the forest as it could pene- 


the laurels flashed upon our sight. Even the withered 
leaves upon the earth, that would have crackled to the 
tread of even the wood-beetle, had it been out of its 
snug nook, seemed really as if they had freshly fallen 
from trees of golden verdure. 

As we passed along this radiant scene, the silence 
was unbroken save by the low hiss of our skates, ac- 
companied by the deep grumbling echo of the ice to 
our course, and by the tap tap of the little checkered 
woodpeckers that shot, rapid as thought, around the 
rough bolls of the old trees, flashing in and out of the 
level sunshine. 

We had now completed the circuit, and by this time 
the sun had disappeared, leaving an indescribably soft 
tender glow yet above the spot where it sunk. The 
broad west was flushed into a tint of superb carmine, 
then of pure gold melting into a field of splendid green. 
Immediately above, was the group of clouds before 
mentioned, now kindled up into gigantic rainbows, 
while the rest of the horizon, north, east and south was, 
at the base, glowing with a soft rich pink. As the sky 
thus displayed its pomp of sunset coloring, the respon- 
sive pond beneath gleamed like an “immense tulip. 
Such tints of red and purple and green and gold—such 
blending and shifting and contrasting of hues—such 
harmonies and splendors of light—it seemed as if the 
cold common ice had, by the waving of a fairy’s wand, 
been changed into a gorgeous setting of amethysts and 
sapphires and emeralds and topazes and rubies. Win- 
ter, blustering, misanthropical, grumbling old Winter, 
never surely showed a lovelier robe than this. 

These effects were however momentary, and short- 
ly, all the rich pageantry began to fade. Seating our- 
selves upon a log, we watched tint after tint melt off, 
crimson, gold and purple, until naught was left but a 
wide, dark, polished plain, becoming indistinct at its 
farther extremities in the fast approaching night. The 
twilight at this season is but a glimmer of gray com- 
pared with the long and delicious chiaro-scuro of the 
summer gleaming, and it was only a short time, there- 
fore, before the stars were winking their bright eyes 
in the thickened gloom above. Ten or fifteen more 
minutes elapsed, and the whole heavens were alive 
with the splendid many-colored sparklers, while in a 
broad path of white light the milky way extended 
across the zenith. 

Everything was now wrapped in the obscurity of 
night. The pond with the exception of a circle of 
ebony dotted with gold, stretched away, lost in unfa- 
thomable gloom—the banks were a mass of dimness, 


| with their outlines only distinguishable, on which the 


stars rested like beacons, and with here and there the 
red lights of dwellings, those stars of the domestic 


hearth, spotting their bosoms—while the woods at the 
outlet looked like a low black cloud with their ragged 


| summits painted on the spangled purple background 
| ofthe night-sky. But what crimson glare is that break- 


| 
| 


ing out from the darkness of the outlet. Hurrah! the 
boys are kindling the stumps scaitered about there, 
as well as several bonfires which they have heaped 
upon the surface of the pond. We shall have fire-light 
to skate by, if we have not sunshine. What a sharp 
crackling there is upon the air, and how soft, grateful 


trate without entanglement. The dry dead leaves, yet | and delicious is the warmth diffused around! There 
clinging to the oaks and beeches, were kindled intc a | is now a score of fires blazing on the darkness of the 
rich warm flush of brown; the old mossy trunks, lying | night. The ice blushes in the ruddy gleams, and a 
prostrate about, seemed covered with vests of golden | broad glare waves upon the banks and within the 
green, and as long vistas of radiance shot up into the | woods. The trees with their great stems and webs of 
woods, a shower of sparkles from the smooth leaves of | branches gleam out in the clear red glaze of the light, 
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and then seemingly shrink back—the sear leaves of the 
oaks and beeches again catch a rich though fickle glow, 
and the prostrate trunks alternately, clearly display 
themselves, and then hide in gloomy blackness. 

The whole scene is wonderfully picturesque. The 
crimson blotches of the fires on the darkness—the 
spaces of illumined heavens with the tinged smoke 
curling up into them—the long scarlet cones of light 
gleaming on the ice—the flitting forms of the banks and 
woods under the capricious radiance—the thick gloom 
brooding without the influence of the fires—and, above 
all, the appearance of the skaters. Here, a group has 
collected around the nearest flame, one lifting up his 
skate as if to warm his foot—another placing a faggot 
on the fire—another lighting a segar trom a brand, his 
face all puckered up with drawing in the smoke— 
another, on one knee, buckling his straps, and another 
skating backward around the flame, his person all in 
bright relief. Beyond, is a collection of dim figures 
gliding rapidly between the other fires, each one as he 
crosses the cones of light, starting out into view with 
the suddenness of a spectre—dress, features, all, even 
to the flash of the skate-iron, clearly discernible. 

But I soon became tired of standing still, and seeing 
sights, so I determined upon a solitary skate far out 
into the pond. So, selecting a bright star for me to 
follow, I started. I soon was beyond the influence of 
the fires, and stillchasing my star which gleamed upon 
the sable mirror before me, I at length found myself, 
as I judged, in the heart of the pond. I stopped and 
looked around me. There was something wild and 





mysterious in the solitude and loneliness. The ice gave 
a dull glimmer immediately about, from which, how- 
ever, my star had disappeared—all beyond was deep, 
frowning blackness, save in the direction of the outlet, 
where the fires, dwindled into red spots, were spark- 
ling with an indistinct flitting of figures among them. 
Above was blank obscurity, not a single star visible. 
Beneath were the deep waters of the Pond, from which 
I was separated only by some five or six inches of those 
same waters solidified. Suddenly, a sharp, deafening 
crack rang in my ears, as if the ice had been split 
asunder by a blow, succeeded by a deep hollow rum- 
ble, as if the pond was shuddering and groaning at the 
blow in mighty agony. I started, but it was for a mo- 
ment. Returning reflection told me, that these were 
the common sounds of the frozen pond, bursting in 
clefts its icy covering for air, and that the plain beneath 
me was firm and solid asadamant. While thusthink- 
ing, a wet gauzy substance hit my cheek, succeeded 
by another and another. They were snow-flakes, the 
precursors of a winter storm. I launched off immedi- 
ately for the fires, but by the time I reached them, there 
was a dense screen of the white atoms mottling the 
misty air and hissing upon the flames. Disrobing our- 
selves of our skates, we were all soon treading our 
homeward way, the flakes gleaming pale in the murky 
darkness of the woods, and falling with low sounds 
about us and upon our persons, while our feet sank in 
the soft carpet of white velvet which those streaming 
flakes had spread and were rapidly piling over the 
frozen earth. 





THE TELL-TALE FLOWERS. 


“It is softer than warble of fairy or bird! 

Tis the music of seul—the sweet language of flowers ! 
Francis S. Oscoop. 

A marpen sat upon a mossy bank— 

Where flowers of every shape and hue 

Did countless grow, their mingled aroma 

Distilled and cast upon th’ entranced air 

By wanton zephyrs, tripping gaily by— 

And as the weary sun, did slowly sink 

Behind the tow’ring mountains, whose dark bulk 

Seemed bursting from the burnished sky beyond, 

A tear-drop gently stole adown her cheek, 

And murmuring, she said : “ Oh, can it be, 

That thou, my love, hast proven false to me ! 

Deem you this the merited requital 

Of the deep devotion that my wayward 

Trusting heart, did so rashly yield to thee ? 

Oh, ye gaudy flowers, here beneath my feet— 

Who flauntingly display your joyousness, 

As tho’ to mock my grief—eave ye no pow’r 

To pry into my lover’s secret thoughts, 

And straight unveil them to mine eager sight ?” 

Scarce breathed the passing wish, when Crocus bright, 

His golden leaves into a joyous smile 

Outspread ; the Violet blue, sweet denizen 

Of shady groves, from ’neath a hedge, peered out, 

And gazed with faithful took into her face ; 

A trailing Honey-Suckle vine, which late 

Had drooping been, now opened wide its cleft 

And variegated petals, whose thick stalk 

Became more deeply green and succulent, 

As tho’ by one last, powerful struggle, 

*Twas threat’ning death even while in his grasp ; 








The Box-wood, too, that good old sturdy plant— 
Fit emblem of unshaken constancy — 
Glowed e’en more brightly still ; a Myrtle low, 
Beneath her feet, its withes around them twined, 
Th’ ambitious Mountain-Laurel bowed its head, 
The Heliotrope, its sweetest perfume breathed, 
And Heart’s-ease’ gorgeous tints more brilliant grew, 
Nasturtion, the patriot’s emblem proud, 
Flashed brightly, as *tis never wont to do, 
Save when it meets Aurora’s thrilling glance ;* 
And as, surprised, she gazed around, her hand 
A gentle Bay-Leaf pressed. 

O’ercome with joy, 
She would have flown unto her peaceful home, 
To dream of all the dear delights of love, 
When suddenly a scathed Cypress tree 
Which stood beside her, stretching out its limbs, 
Parted the long, lank grass below, and there— 
Oh, sight to chill a fond, a joyous heart !— 
Disclosed, where deadly serpents clustering lay, 
A lurking Love-lies-bleeding. 

Then began 
The Elder boughs to rustle, and the sad 
Harebell’s soft eyes o’erflowed with tears of grief, 
The waxen Rose, that late so marble-white 
Had been, now changing to a dusky brown, 
Fell gasping from its shrunk and sapless stem, 
Quenching the last ray of hope. 
E’en while yet, 

She silently the horrid vision views, 


* This flower is said to emit flashes of light at the dawn 
of day. 
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A mounted steed, whose jetty coat, with foam 
And gore doth reek, swift dashes up the road. 
The rider’s blood-bespattered garb, denotes 
One late engaged in hard-contested fray. 
Quick flies the maiden to his side, and soon 
She hears the tidings of her lover’s fate : 
While battling for fair freedom he had fall’n 


Upon the bloody plain ; still true, e’en in 
The agonies of death—his latest wish, 
Her happiness—his latest word, her name. 
Ye fairy flowers ! not vain th’ appeal to you ! 
Well, by your voiceless joy and agony, 
Did ye obey the maiden’s thoughtless wish. 
T. 5.8. 5R 





MY COUSIN KATE. 
BY DERRICK DE ROOS. 


On the shores of the Minnisecongo, about a mile from 
where the Hudson swallows up its clear, sparkling wa- 
ter, pierciag through the forests of Haverstraw, stood, a 
few years ago, a sturdy old-fashioned Dutch cottage, 
originally built by one of the numerous branches of 
the “Ten Broeck” family. It is still standing, but the 
place of the old trees, that used to wave above, is now 
occupied by numerous factories; and theirs, the only 
shadows that fall upon the water that once was shaded 
by the bending boughs of forest trees. It was like all 
other Dutch cottages, unless, perhaps, its roof sloped 
down with amore gradual curve, extending full six feet 
beyond the woodbined wall, and forming a delightful 
retreat, alike from the heat of the summer’s sun and the 
inclemency of the weather. 

Its occupant, at the time of which I write, was 
Phillip Ten Broeck, who had inherited the homestead 
by long gradations from its original founder, and whose 
only regret, as he used jocularly to remark, was being 
obliged to bequeath it, when his turn came, to an old 
maid ; for he always insisted upon saying, despite her 
youth and beauty, that his only daughter would lead a 
life of single blessedness. 

Not that Kate Ten Broeck ever sighed for suitors, for 
there was not a youth for miles around, who would not 
have gone on his knees to the top of ‘‘ Mount Tom” to 
win a smile from the fair damsel. But their admira- 
tion and devotion seemed to be all thrown away. True, 
she would minister to the comforts of the poor, weep in 
sympathy with the afflicted, laugh with the merry, lin- 
ger with fond delight over a beautiful flower, or stoop 
to caress a confiding dog; yet there was not a youth of 
her acquaintance who did not echo the words of many 
a comrade, that she was ‘“‘a cold, passionless being, 
with only heart enough to love a dog or a horse.” 
Though she loved dogs and horses, though not one of 
the Haverstraw gallants could make an impression 
upon her seemingly careless heart, yet it was a long 
time ere I could reconcile myself to the words of her 
merry old father, that Kate would be an old maid. Ne- 
vertheless, though there was not the slightest probabili- 
ty that they ever would be verified, from having it con- 
tinually sounded into my ears, I began, at length, to 
take it as a matter of course, that my fair cousin was 
destined for a life of celibacy. 

Returning late one afternoon from a solitary shooting 
excursion on the “ Point,” and feeling rather tired from 
a tramp through the meadows, I stopped at Uncle 
Phil’s to share with him my success as a sportsman, 
and to partake with him his ever ready hospitality. I 
found the tea-service already spread, and the old gentle- 
man quietly smoking his pipe onthe stoup. After some 
little arrangements in my toilet, I joined him, and min- 





gled the smoke of my Havana with the curling volumes 
from his grotesquely fashioned pipe. 

A segar or a pipe in the mouth of any one but a 
Dutchman, serves as an admirable medium to fill up 
the little interstices of conversation. With him it is not 
so. No sooner does he take his pipe, than his thoughts 
seem to take a sudden flight, no matter what mood he 
was in before, to things so great and incomprehensible 
that those around him are seldom made acquainted 
with their import. And if any one essay to converse 
with him when in this state of dreamy forgetfulness, he 
must expect nothing but monosyllabic answers, and 
consider himself fortunate to get even these. At length 
to my repeated inquiry as to what had become of Kate, 
the old gentleman took his pipe from his mouth, and 
remarked that “‘ she must have taken a wider range than 
usual in her customary afternoon ride, for she is rarely 
as late as this by an hour. Hark!” he added, ‘I hear 
Charley’s hoofs now,” and almost at the same time my 
cousin came dashing round a curve in the road, and to 
our surprise accompanied by a stranger, a gentleman 
in a dark riding coat and cap, who reined up before 
the door, sprang lightly from his saddle, and having as- 
sisted Cousin Kate to dismount, modestly waited to be 
presented. Nor did Kate keep him long waiting, but 
stepping gracefully forward, she introduced him as Mr. 
Somerby, at the same time detailing some accident 
to horse or harness as their medium of acquaintance. 

The stranger, of course, was invited to tea, and du- 
ring the table-talk, trifling as itwas, he evinced so much 
of the refinement and polish, as well as the genuine 
feeling of a gentleman, that I felt the little cousinish dis- 
like which I had at first entertained toward him gradu- 
ally wearing away. After spending an agreeable social 
evening with my new friend, I was much pleased to 
find that his road lay in the same direction as mine ; 
and when, during our ride home, I learned that he was 
to be a near neighbor of mine for the ensuing summer, 
I had half made up my mind that he was the finest fel- 
lowleverknew. Hesang songs, rode a splendid horse, 
kept me in roars of laughter with his capital stories the 
whole way, and when we parted at our gate we had 
made lots of arrangements for hunts, sails, and riding 
parties, in all of which Cousin Kate was to take a very 
prominent part. 

Time flew by with noiseless wing ; the summer was 
wearing slowly away, and the robin’s note had already 
been heard in the deep tangled woods of Haverstraw. 
We had had rides and sails by scores, always accom- 
panied by Kate, and I in time began to take it as a mat- 
ter of course (as I had formerly done on a very different 
side of the question) that she would at some future time 
be Mrs. Somerby. 
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It was no wonder that my fair cousin should smite 
the heart of the first country roving gallant that might 
chance to meet her in her daily rides, for Kate Ten 
Broeck had lived, as it were, from her very childhood, 
on horseback, and sat her saddle like a queen. Neither 
was ita “seven years’ wonder” that she should think 
the handsome stranger, who so gallantly came to her 
assistance when she parted her saddle-girth, on the 
mountain, was more loveable in his nature, more chi- 

ralric in his deportment, than any one else she had ever 
met. 

Agreeably to a former arrangement, one bright sunny 
morning in July, I stopped at Somerby’s gate for him 
to accompany us on a little riding excursion, which 
Cousin Kate had been planning. I was surprised at 
not seeing his horse saddled, before the door, for he was 
usually the first in everything; and surmising that he 
might be ill, I dismounted to inquire if it were, in reali- 
ty, the case. Old Dinah met me at the door, and with 
a sorrowful face confirmed my worst suspicions. Frank 
was suffering from an attack of brain fever, brought 
on, as the physician said, by exposure during a three 
days’ hunt which we had taken together a short time 
before. I was hurrying in to see my friend, when Mrs. 
Somerby met me at the door with a sad smile, inform- 
ing me that the physician’s directions were perempto- 
ry, that no one should be allowed to see her son. With 
a few words of condolence I turned away, disappoint- 
ed in my anticipations of a pleasant ride, and rode 
slowly down the road to meet my cousin and her 
friends. I found the party already assembled before 
Uncle Phil’s door, waiting impatiently for Frank and 
myself, and as I stated the reason of my friend’s non- 
attendance, a cloud for a moment seemed to flit over the 
smiling face of my fair cousin: nor was I much sur- 
prised when, on setting out, she pleaded illness, and 
begged to be excused from attending us. 

I called frequently to inquire after my friend, but 
each time without seeing him, Mrs. Somerby invaria- 
bly meeting me with the same words, “Frank is still 
too ill to see any one.” Sometimes he would write a 
few words on a slip of paper full of hope, and express- 
ing a strong conviction that he should soon be able to 
join our rides again. Of course these little epistles were 
duly transmitted to Kate, and in the answers I did not 


fail toremember my cousin to the invalid. In one of 


these little notes I thought I discovered something 
which indicated that he had sent some message to Kate 
which I had neglected to deliver, and for fear of taxing 
my memory too much, had determined to put all future 
messages on paper. Not receiving the note he spoke 
of, I asked Mrs. Somerby for it, and had, not only the 
satisfaction of knowing it had been destroyed, but a 
good scolding beside. 

“‘Tshould think, Mr. de Roos,” she began, “that from 
the friendship you profess for Francis, you might let 
this matter rest, at least till he recovers somewhat from 
his illness. True, your cousin is a fine girl, but I think 
too much wanting in those little feminine qualities that 
would be requisite for Frank’s happiness—she loves 
horses too much—and if the thing were allowed to rest 
as itis, and Frank be made to think that she slights 
him, it will—you know what I mean, Mr. de Roos— 
die out.” 

I was up in arms in a moment, not only for my cou- 
sin’s feminine qualities but for Frank’s constancy too. 
In vain I told the good lady, that there was more proba- 
bility, during Frank’s excited state of mind, of his dying 
than his love’s. Butalltono purpose; she came down 





upon me with a torrent of reproaches ; accused me of 
wishing to destroy her son’s happiness by linking him 
with an uncongenial spirit; and assured me in round 
terms, that not a line from Kate should ever reach her 
son while his illness rendered it possible for her to pre- 
vent it. 

Like a good relative, when I left the house I repaired” 
immediately to Uncle Phillip’s, and made Kate acquain- 
ted with the whole scene. She bent her head over her 
work, and remained in silent thought till interrupted by 
the entrance of Sancho, a splendid dog belonging to 
Somerby, who had followed me, unobserved, from his 
master’s house. He walked confidingly to Kate’s side, 
and seated himself at her feet. I observed, as she pat- 
ted him on the head, that the dew of sorrow had gath- 
ered in her eyes, and as she leaned over the noble ani- 
mal, it was with an evident wish to conceal from me 
these tokens of her feeling. 

I had walked to the window, and was trying very 
hard to whistle a lively air, when she came running to- 
ward me, her eyes beaming with a happy mixture of 
joy and sadness, and her face lit with an agreeably 
surprised expression, ‘‘ Look, look! Cousin Derrick,” 
she said, “the poor fellow has suspected something, 
and hit upon an excellent experiment. I found this 
under Sancho’s collar.” I took the paper and read: 


“Dear Kate,—If you receive this by my quadruped 
Mercury, you will know how tO transmit your mes- 
sages in future. I overheard part of poor Derrick’s 
rating, and faithful as he is, we must not subject him 
to another such. Show him this, and if any experi- 
ment succeeds, it will save him from further annoy- 
ance, and add much to the happiness of 

** Yours, for ever, 
“FRANK.” 

Of course Icongratulated Kate upon her lover’shappy 
arrangement, and reminded her that she was yet to test 
its efficacy. Sancho accordingly was soon dispatched 
with an answer to Frank’s experimental epistle, of 
course not so tenderly worded as subsequent ones would 
be. Away the faithful fellow bounded across the fields, 
as though he were conscious of the trust imposed in 
him, and had only waited for an opportunity to show 
his superiority to the canine race in general. 

The direction which Kate usually took in her rides 
led over a hill, from the summit of which she could 
obtain a glimpse of Somerby Cottage. By a remark- 
able coincidence, Sancho always awoke from his af- 
ternoon’s nap on the piazza at the very moment Kate 
reached the top of the hill, and espying her well-known 
form through the trees, away he would dash over the 
garden fence to meet her. Kate, after a while, began 
to expect these hill-top visits from her dog-friend, and 
would wait for him by the road-side, while Sancho ap- 
proaching, with the freedom of an old acquaintance, 
would throw his fore-paws upon her saddle, and wait 
till she had read the message, which he invariably 
brought, and given him as precious a one to deliver, 
when away he would go to seek the bedside of his sick 
master, 

How faithfully the good Sancho performed his mis- 
sion was evident from the better spirits of Kate, and 
Frank’s rapid convalescence. And when a few weeks 
afterward, we three were once more enjoying our rides 
together, the trusty fellow was not forgotten in the warm 
interchange of feeling, which each had been gathering 
in our hearts in anticipation of the old intimacy being 
renewed. 
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exhibits the sequel. 


During the past summer I was sitting one afternoon 
with Uncle Phillip, he enjoying his pipe, and I my se- | whiff of smoke, that was slowly curling up to the ceil- 
gar, beneath the same stoup, where a few years before, | ing, he remarked with a gravity wholly inconsistent 
Frank Somerby had been presented. Observing that | with the subject, that he never had been heard to make 
he seemed unusually merry over his pipe, I rallied him | the assertion that Kate would be an old maid, after he 
upon the veracity of his prognostications as to who| saw Frank Somerby. 

would inherit the cottage. After watching intensely 








for some time the gyrations of an exceedingly large 
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LEGENDS AND SUPERSTITIONS OF IRELAND. 


BY EDWARD MATURIN, 
Autuor or “Montezuma, THE Last oF THE AZzTECs.” 
NO. I1.—THE DEATH-KISS. 


Tue superstition, on which these lines are founded, is as follows :—The last loiterer at a funeral (male or female) is saapese 
to be met by a Spirit ; the charm of whose voice and beauty dispels, on the instant, all memory of, or affection 
deceased. A promise is extorted, ratified by a kiss, to meet the Spirit in the cemetery on that day month. The Poem 


or the 


Turre’s feasting in the Chieftain’s hall—the wassail-bowl goes ’round, 
And Minstrelsey its song and tale sends forth with merrie sound ; 
And the Chieftain’s brow looks brighter than full many a day before, 
For night will see his daughter bride to young MacConnal More— 
And now at her mirror stands the fair, while many a serving-maid 
Range the bright jewels on her brow, and twine the sunny braid,— 
Asight, oh! lovelier far than e’er to mortal eye was given, 

Save when it rests in worship on a single star in heaven. 

She gazes on the mirror as the young Narcissus, when 

He looked upon the wave that gave his beauty back again, 

And like the youth, you would have thought the image that was there, 
Had all this earth could ever give of beautiful and fair ;— 

That Fancy needed not to think an angel-form had stray’d 

From heav’n, and in that mirror’s depth his resting place had made ! 
Ah! earth hath stars as heaven ; and the mists that round them play, 
Like the bluish haze that rests upon a lovely summer’s day, 
Forewarn the young and beautiful their lot is grief and pain, 

As that same haze that gilds the noon ere eve may fall in rain— 

Fair maiden ! as thou gazest on thy mirror’s brightness now, 

A death-chill hovers near thine heart—a shadow o’er thy brow ; 

The gems thou wearest are as pale and dim, as tho’ they lay 

Clasp’d in the mine’s embrace and shut out from the light of day ; 
And thine eye is growing glazed and cold, and the lustre once it shed 
Is waning like a taper in the chamber of the Dead ! 

“ Unbrace my girdle—’round my heart a weight is pressing sore— 
Mine eyes grow dark—God ! is it death ? oh ! tell MacConnal More 
My last—last word was breath’d for him—for him I love alone ;— 

Oh ! may he find another, true as I when I am gone !” 

* * * * * * * * 

Now tolls the castle-bell, but not as blithely as of late ;— 

And troops of mourners flock around the Chieftain’s castle-gate ; 

And the wild Caoine,* like leaves that murmur on the wintry gale, 
* Irish cry. 

Sends far and near upon the wind its sad and stifled wail ;— 

A wail so sad, you would have thought the very winds sent forth 

Their requiem low and solemn for the beautiful of Earth ! 

Oh! ’tis.a melancholy sight to see the cold clay o’er 

The young so early dead who were all loveliness before ; 

The dawn of a bright sun in clouds and darkness gulph’d so soon, 

Which, had it run its course, oh ! might have worn a glorious noon ;— 

A flower pull’d, or ere it knew a single passing ray 

Of the light that warms and paints the leaf from the tender hand of Day ; 

So fleeting that we see in it—the doom of all to die! 

And yet so bright, we’d almost think that in its brightness lay 

All that the hand of God could show of Heaven’s Eternal Day— 

A star just glitt’ring on the edge of evening’s russet train, 

Sparkling in heaven’s loveliness ; but, when we look again, 

An anxious cloud hath quickly pass’d, extinguishing for aye 

The holy lamp that Night had lighted on the tomb of Day ! 

Well, let them go ; ’tis better thus in purity to die, 

Like clouds that melt in mist or ere their journey through the sky 

Be half-done ; better far to fall in young and guileless years, 
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Than live a life of guilt to God—ourselves—of pain and tears ; 
Who—who can weep the early dead ;—those angel-forms but giv’n 
To light the earth a moment with bright meteor-beams from heay’n— 
Sweet strains from angel-harpings, whose glad echo still is heard 
In the music of the summer-wind—the matin of the bird, 
And all the lovely sounds that Earth affords ; oh ! what are they, 
But the voices of the lov’d and dead, gone far—oh ! far away ? 
And now with melancholy steps the funeral array 
Of Eveleen to the lonely churchyard slowly wends its way ; 
And pray’rs are utter’d—eyes are weeping—mourners hands are wrung, 
And the burthen of the wild Caoine in sadd’ning chorus sung ;— 
And Autumn-winds wail lowly, and the wither’d Autumn-leaf 
Sadly rustles through the air in answer to their grief ; 
And cypress-boughs are waving in the melancholy wind, 
Leaving, as they pass, the groan of sorrow deep behind— 
MacConnal More in silence walks by that dear maiden’s bier, 
His arms are folded on his breast—his eyes without a tear ; 
And his lips, they move so silently, you could not tell that there 
Grief breath’d her solemn accents or the humbler tones of pray’r ; 
But there’s a quiver on the lip and a shrouding of the eye 
That te!ls the struggle of the soul, oh ! more than the bursting sigh,— 
A cold and fearful shudder that, like thunder in the sky, 
1 Forewarns the wearied traveler, the tempest draweth nigh ; 
And they fall—they fall—the strong man weeps the tears that children shed 
When first they look affrighted on the pale face of the Dead,— 
The purest tributes Nature gives to childhood’s frolic-hour, 
Pure as the dew that feeds the drops of April’s golden shower ! 
Oh ! weep not youth !—for ev’ry tear you shed in sadness now, 
An angel weaves a flower undying to bind that sister’s brow, 
And a smile is on her lip, and a glad beam in her eye 
That tells the ransom’d of the Saviour—it is sweet to die ! 
Now halts the sad procession by the dark brink of the tomb, 
And mourners gather ’round the corse in their sable weeds of gloom 
To hear the churchman’s pray’r ascend in tones so low and deep 
For the soul of her, whose sorrows now in Abraham’s bosom sleep ; 
And the deep “ Amen !” is falter’d low from lips that scarce can speak 
While the burning tear flows silent down the mourner’s pallid cheek— 
; “ Ashes to ashes—dust to dust !” those solemn words the while 
Are uttered, and the clay upon the lovely dead they pile ; 
The young and old kneel on the grave, and leave behind the dew 
Of tears that keep alive the bloom in flowers that they strew ;— 
5 The long last look upon the grave—one pray’r for her that’s gone, 
And the tomb and tenant both are left in the drear churchyard alone ! 
Yet not alone—There is a faith within the heart whose ties 
Live fresh and green as once they bloomed, tho’ all around them dies ; 
Green as the last bright leaf that clings to Autumn’s faded bower, 
And bringing back the buried dreams of its blooming sping-tide hour, 
Decking her russet robe with hues of crimson and of gold ;— 
Spring’s latest child still lasting thro’ the Winter drear and cold ! 
Yes, there’s a faith that cannot die, that lives, tho’ ties be riv’n 
And hearts be sunder’d, like the stars eternally in heay’n ; 
Whose light, tho’ quench’d by passing cloud, it for a moment dies, 
Yet like the God who made them, shines for ever in the skies ! 
A faith we cannot quench nor break, for Religion’s holy hand 
Around it sheds a pow’r it brings from yonder Better Land, 
That gives the broken heart the hope, its scatter’d feelings may 
Be center’d in the light undying of Eternal Day ; 
As gleams of sunlight on the wave, when the storm rages high, 
Tho’ broken by the waters, find their fountain in the sky— 
Such is MacConnal’s faith ; he stirs not from that lone and simple heap, 
But sits him by the Dead, resolv’d a vigil sad to keep ; 
And shed those tears that sorrow loves to pour unseen—alone, 
Or in the chamber of the Dead or by the cold tomb-stone, 
* Tears blest by God, as are the pray’rs of those “in secret heard” 

By Him, who thro’ his Son, said, He would “ openly reward”— 

Now wanes the night fast, yet MacConnal clings to that lowly spot ; 

Unheeding all around him ;—forgetting and forgot ;— 

He listeth not the night-wind, nor the echo that it bears 

To the darken’d tale his bosom pours of agony and tears ; 

He scarcely knows he lives, but feels within a rankling pang, 

That gnaws the life-blood from his heart, like adder’s venom’d fang— 
“Oh, would to God that I were dead, dear Eveleen !” he cried, 
“Would that for thee, my bonny one, MacConnal More had died ! 

For thou hast left a void within—around—where’er I see 

The heav’n or earth,—nay, the bright flow’rs that tell me, sweet, of thee— 

We look not for the Sun when clouds sweep o’er the stormy sky ;— 
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Nor look we for a sunny glance when tears obscure the eye ;— 





Nor when the string is broken, dare we hope for one sweet tone 
Would give us back the memory of moments past and gone ! 
Vain—vain, dear Eveleen ! to hope thy form again to see ;— 

I shall pass to the cold grave, but thou ‘It ne’er return to me !” 
He flung himself upon the grave—rais’d up his voice and wept, 
And thro’ the silent midnight deep a lonely watch he kept ; 
When lo! a voice upon his ear—so heavenly sweet it came, 
The mourner almost thought he heard an Angel in his dream ! 


“Dry—dry thy tears—there are others as fair 

As mortal eye hath seen ; 

With eyes as blue—as sunny hair 
As buried Eveleen— 

And theirs the breath the flower breathes 
Out from its od’rous cell,— 

Theirs the immortal hand that wreathes 
The bow’r where spirits dwell ! 


Time lingers not with them, but flies 
On wings of light and mirth ; 

Refreshing with its touch the dyes 
That wither on your Earth ! 


And day to day sweet Music weaves 
Her chain of spirit-sound ; 

All-beautiful as Summer leaves 
Fling harmony around. 


Death is not there—we shed no tears 
For the Reaper’s fallen grain ; 

For Spirits we are, whose wings, thro’ years 
Eternal, never knew stain! 

Then, away with me, my fair bridegroom! 
To my home in yonder sky ;— 

See—see, already I wing my plume 
To my homeward flight on high !” 


Is it a dream, or doth his ear drink in that spirit-sound 
From the grave where lies his dead bride ? Still it pours its sweetness ’round 
And ’round in many a mazy wind its harmony it flings, 
As ev’ning lends her echo to the sweet Eolian’s strings— 
It is—it is truth—not a dream, for as he turns his eyes 
Upward, he sees a maiden, lovely tenant of the skies, 
Around her brow a halo hovers—bright celestial flame 
Of beauty, such as deck’d the Angels when to Earth they came, 
Won by her lowly sons and daughters from their realms above 
To give, for one hour’s earthly bliss, Eternity of love— 
And a smile play’d ’round her vermeil lip, like that the man of sin 
Sees in his dreams, when Angels welcome the repentant in ; 
While her eye, like morning-star, whose light by dew is half-conceal’d, 
Seem’d as it could have wept a tear the eye-lid half-reveal’d ;— 
“ And dost thou weep a buried faith, poor Mortal that thou art ? 
And dost thou think the gnawing worm will spare the buried heart ? 
Canst thou relume the eye, whose light is quench’d in the dark grave ? 
As well thou might’st go trace the Moon’s bright kingdom in the wave !” 
Oh ! they were tones of music, such as the wrapt spirit hears 
In the lone midnight when holding commune with the starry spheres,— 
When from star to star a language floats, and, tho’ the holy sound 
We hear not, yet we feel there is an Angel-spell around— 
Silent and wrapt MacConnal stands in deepest wonderment 
Whether he stood in presence of a spirit heaven-sent— 
“Oh! mock me not with visions bright of that blest land afar, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling and at rest the weary are ; 
And the blinded eye forgets its tear and the broken heart its load, 
And the wretched turn from earth to seek their happiness in God ! 
Oh ! if it be to die, I pray—now stretch thy hand and smite, 
And let my Eveleen and I together sleep to-night !” 
The spirit smil’d and said ; “ Fair youth ! my mission’s not of Death ; 
I would not see one die so young, whose early-plighted faith, 
Like flow’r unblown hath scarcely tasted the sweet dew and light, 
Ere ev’ry leaf hath felt the canker-sting and Autumn-blight— 
I would not see a faith so true as thine so early die, 
A faith entwin’d by all that’s pure and strong in human tie ; 
I would not see it perish thus, nor giv’n to her who now 
Lies cold alike to Passion as she’s deaf to its warm vow.” 
“ Yes—yes”—he cried, “I’d have it buried there—beneath the pall— 
Yes—let it lie there—all I’ve felt—my faith—my passion—all !” 
She takes his hand—she breathes upon him—lo ! a change appears, 
A smile lights up those eyes, but now suffus’d and dim with tears, 
As Morning’s bursting sunshine its bright charm of freshness sheds 
When flow’rs shake off the ev’ning-dew and raise their drooping heads ;— 
And, as her lips are press’d to his, a thrill darts thro’ his frame, 
As lava fills its fiery path with fierce volcanic flame, 
And his mind is fill’?d with dreams so beautiful they seem of heay’n, 
While his heart is brac’d with that strong faith to none but martyrs giv’n ; 
Oh ! is this passion—is it madness thus transports his brain, 
Or is *t a new life coursing subtly thus thro’ ev’ry vein, 
That fixes eye and soul in love and terror thus on her 
Who makes a lost and broken heart like his, a worshipper ! 


Where is the faith but now he pledg’d to her who lies so low ? 
. 
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Where are the tears—the promises—the unseal’d bridal-vow ? 
Forgotten ! “ Pledge me, now,” she said, “thy faith upon my hand, 
That, ere a month, thou ‘It meet me here, MacConnal, where we stand ; 
With a faith as pure and lasting and a heart as strong and bold 
As thou swor’st to her whose ashes lie beneath us stark and cold !” 
“T swear—I swear !” the youth replied ; and, as he spoke the word, 
An echo from the graves around, like music faint, was heard, 
And she was gone ° * - ° * ° . * 
°Tis midnight deep in the Chieftain’s hall, and midnight’s deep repose 
Broods silently where late the cheer of bridal mirth arose ; 
And warrior’s gather ’round to look their last upon the chief, 
Not as before with eye of pride but agony of grief ; 
For that spirit-kiss hath dried his blood, like grass beneath the sun, 
And an early grave doth yawn for him whose sands are nearly run. 
“Dry up your tears,” the dying said, “ I’m passing to my doom ; 
No more ye’ll see my falchion flash—no more your Chieftain’s plume 
Shall cheer ye ’gainst your foemen, where the thickest fight is seen ;— 
Farewell, my warriors ! lay me by my buried Eveleen ! 
In life I lov’d her,—my last thought to her in life I gave ; 
Let hearts, this world divided, be united in the grave”— 
He said—The dying chieftain bow’d his head upon his breast, 
Nor more can say, for the parting soul is speeding to its rest ; 
The eye is glaz’d—the lips grow wan, and the pulse is ebbing slow, 
And the pallor of that Death-Kiss overspreadeth cheek and brow— 
Now mournfully the Banshee wails the chiefiain dead and gone, 
All sadly as the wither’d tree returns the mignight-moan ; 
And the silence of the death-room giveth answer mute and deep 
To those solemn notes that ’round the grave lull Death’s eternal sleep, 
Like mystic messengers that rise from the chambers of the tomb 
With tales of the forgotten Dead who sleep within its womb— 
And now once more at the castle-gate standeth the funeral-train ; 
And the castle-bell once more peals forth its dead and solemn strain ;— 
A month since on that spot there stood the fun’ral-cavalcade ;— 
A month since in the cold—cold earth sweet Eveleen was laid ;— 
A little month hath pass’d since toll’d that castle-bell before, 
And now is heard the same sad peal for dead MacConnal More ! 
The grave is dug by Eveleen’s—the spot wherein he pray’d 
His ashes might repose with hers—his heart by hers be laid ; 
Meet resting-place for those whose stars in darkness have gone down, 
Whose harvests here on earth in tears and sorrow have been sown : 
Whose hearts, sustain’d alone thro’ Life by the cheering light of Faith, 
See their first sunrise in the hour that draws the veil of Death— 
Now side by side they rest—the lov’d—the loving and the dead ; 
The bridal, earth denied, fulfill’d within that narrow bed ; 
And, as they throw the dust on both, a low and fearful sound, 
Half tears half music rises from beneath the burial-ground ;— 
“Thine oath is kept—I told thee that the green sod and the stone 
Would be thy fate, MacConnal ! ere a single month had gone !” 





KATE CAROL, OR GLIMPSES OF A SOUL. 
A SKETCH. 
BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 
Isuatt let Kate speak for herself, reader mine, in a , purpozes and emotions will take a shape there, fair or 
letter to Grace Greenwood. You know Grace!—no ?} foul, from their own beauty and deformity :—that we 
Well at all events you have read and heard of her ; for | shall thus create our own scenery, architecture, and 
she is just now the pet of Fame ;—and well does she | surroundings, and that these will vary according to our 
deserve of that most capricious of goddesses all favor | moods,—that they will grow more and more beautiful 
and all honor,—the darling ! and grand as our souls progress in wisdom and in 
goodness, and vice versa—in fine, that we shall each 
be in our element. Ah! how grateful is that thought! 
I promisep you a letter, Grace, and thanks toa large | —that there we shall do what we will and not what we 
organ of conscientiousness, a promise always haunts | wont !—that there, if we choose, the atmosphere around 
me like a spectre until it is performed. Iwonder what | us shall be all love and loveliness and divine harmony ! 
forma fib willtakein Heaven. You know Iam almost | —and what woman will not choose? I have met with 
a Swedenborgian, and fully coincide with that won- | men, who owned that they did not care for music, and 
derful being in his belief, that all our thoughts, wishes, ! others, who professed to hate children, and others still 
VOLUME IlI—3. 
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who did not need to be loved. But I never met a wo- 
man, who had so fatally lost the silken clue, which is 
to guide us back to our divine home, and so I reverse 
the Oriental creed, which supposes that there are no 
women in Heaven,—and believe—don’t you ?—that 
there are none in Not-to-be-mentioned-in-ears-polite- 
dom,—to use your own funny word. 

Was it in print that some gentleman gave, as a rea- 
son for the former belief, the passage from Seyiptere, 
** And there was silence in heaven for the space of half 
an hour,” and that a lady arehly replied, ‘‘ That must 
have been because there were no men to talk to?” 

Yes—there we shall do what we will. For instance 


not a low or sordid care might be upon my mind,— 
that I might give—give—give—(oh! that luxury of 
luxuries!) forever !—that I might surround myself and 
those I love with all that is rare and beautiful and glo- 
rious in Art and Nature, and that I might have time 
and leisure to think,—time to be good and great,—that 
my soul might, as far as possible, be ministered to in 
all its diviner wants and instincts, and grow like a 
flower beneath the lavish sunbeams and showers of 
Summer. 

I have been called too dainty—* too particular,” as 
the landladies say. I do not see how any one can be 
too much so. I own myself excessively fastidious in 





if my spirit longs intensely to pour forth its voice in a 
pean of love and joy and thanksgiving, I shall not 
be obliged, instead, to “ cabin, crib, confine” it in a 
love-story for a magazine,—‘‘to coin my mind,” as 
your friend Willis happily says, “ for my daily bread.” 
I need not grind a hand-organ, while I pine to be play- 


all my tastes and wishes,—even in my food ;”—yet in 
this, as in dress and in all things else, there must be, to 
please me the most perfect simplicity. I would have 
life a dream of poetry,—a strain of tender and entranc- 
ing melody,—yet would I not that it should be wholly 
free from sorrow and trial ;—ah no! but the suffering 





ing the lyre ;—I need not chirp in a cage, when I want 
to be waving my wings in the free air and pure light 
of the Empyrean ;—I need not grovel as a glow-worm, 
when I am burning to beam as a star;—I need not 
**come” at the bidding of a pump-handle, when I am 
crazy to go—a mountain-spring, dancing, laughing, 
talking to myself, in short having my own way in the 
woodlands. 

What misery, what humiliation to be foreed to mea- 
sure “thoughts that breathe and words that burn,” like 
a rose-colored ribbon, by the yard-stick of a publisher ! 
to weigh a “sunbeam of the soul” against a guinea— 
and—to be ‘‘ found wanting !”’ 

Ah, Grace! Necessity is indeed ‘the Mother of In- 
vention” in my case,—and a cross, old, tyrannical cur- 





mudgeon of a mother she is ! 
“ Oh, I see her old and formal, fitted to her petty part, 

With a little hoard of maxims preaching down a daughter’s 

heart.” 

Why, she positively forbids her restless and impul- 
sive child the recreation she especially covets—a frolic 
with the fairies by moonlight, and keeps her confined to 
fashionable saloons with her hair braided and a Polka 
bow, or to a Chesnut street promenade with a sack on! 
Does your Muse wear a sack ?—‘‘ No, indeed !” I hear | 
you exclaim, with an indignant curve of that Sybil | 
lip. 

I envy you, Grace. Icannot say as you did, so 
charmingly in your last letter—do you remember? I 
will recall the whole passage, for I love to reeall it,— 

** With an ‘intense and burning,’ almost an unwo- 
manly ambition, I have still joyed in your success and 
gloried in your glory, and al! because Love laid a re- 
proving finger on the lip of Envy. I cannot tell you 
now much this romantic interest has deepened— 





Now I have looked upon thy face, 

Have feit thy twining arm’s embrace, 
Thy very bosom’s swell, 

One moment leaned this brow of mine 

On Song’s sweet source and Love’s pure shrine, 
And Music’s magic cell.” 

What a beguiling little flatterer you are!’ No—I can- 
not deny it,—I do envy you ;—for your Muse “‘wanders 
at her own sweet will”—by mossy rock and murmur- 
ing rill_—while mine is only a trained carrier-dove, 
with a billet doux tied to her wing, and all because I 
am poor and have others dependant upon my talents. 
[do not sympathise, Grace, in your disdain of riches. 

} 








e wealth,—limitless wealth !—that 





No! I would ha 


should be that of the spirit, which purifies, and not of 


| the body, which vexes and humiliates,—not those petty, 


wearing, degrading cares, which make us feel our in- 


| significanee, but some glorious grief, some tempest of 


thunder and lightning in the soul, which shall test its 
godlike strength, and for which it must put on all its 
divine panoply—of Power and Purity and Truth; or 
else some sorrow—still and calm and deep as night— 
through which shall steal serener lights than that which 
gilds the gaudy of Pleasure and Prosperity. 

But to go back—on paper—to the heaven of Sweden- 
borg. Have you not, dear one, when in the neighbor- 
hood of the evil eye, felt your heart instinctively shrink 
and shut like a flower at the approach of rain, and 
have you not found your spirit withering, wasting, 
starving,—hungry and cold and forlorn, when surroun- 
ded by those, who did not eare for or sympathise with 
you? There, Grace, we shall be irresistibly drawn 
into a sphere, to which only those, whose souls chord 
with ours, can be admitted, so that Life will indeed be 
music there. 

A friend of mine has sent me a beautiful gift,—an 
inkstand. Ona white marble pedestal are two vases 
of blue poreelain, each surmounted by a golden bird, 
with wings unfurled for flight, and behind these vases 
rises a graceful branch of leaves, in carved gold, among 
which was placed the following very complimentary 
poem, by the giver, entitled 


KATE’S INKSTAND. 


Tus azure well hides many a sprite 
Unseen by aught but poet's sight, 
And waiting for the poet’s spell, 

To draw them from this azure well. 


With playful din, the airy rout 

Are softly warbling “ Lefme out !” 
And ope and shut their plumes of light 
On tiptoe for expected flight. 


Hush, hark, dear Kate ! how sweet they pray 
That thou'lt let loose each prisoner fay ! 
They vow they'll dance a gay quadrille 
Around your pen’s tip, if you will. 


Now Fancy to the brim springs up, 

While rainbows wreathe the graceful cup, 
“Twas from my wing,” she whispers low, 
“ You stole that fairy pen, you know !” 


While Beauty o’er the dark, blue water 
Floats as of old,—Heaven’s radiant daughter 
Love bends his rose-wreathed bow at me 
And Grace demands her home in thee. 
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Wit speaks and diamonds fall, for words ; 
And Music tunes her sweetest chords ; 
And Feeling’s tear bedews thy pen ; 

And Truth, her mirror, mends again. 


With such a troop thy will to wait, 
Oh ! tune thy lute, with heart elate ! 
And gay or sad its music be, 
The world will share its grief and glee. 
Is n’t it pretty and fanciful as the gift which accom- 
panied it? 
And so, Grace, you are sitting for your portrait to 
our gifted friend—and I am to have it? What a trea- 
sure! Be sure you look up with those superb, Spanish 
eyes, just as you do while reciting. Let “the queen in 
your nature now put on her crown,” and twist your 
dark hair a la Sybil,—and love me dearly, and believe 
me Always your own Kare Caro. 


KATE IN REPLY. 
Thanks, dearest Kate, for the glimpse you have given 
me into the inner life of your ever fresh and beautiful 
nature ; for I wili not call what you have written me, 
aletter. It were blasphemy against the young Deity, 
Love, and the nine heavenly damsels. 
And so you are about to be enveloped in the rosy 
cloud of Swedenborgianism. I regret to acknowledge 
myself in a pitiable state of ignorance, as to this modern 
faith. I only know it to be something exceedingly 
beautiful and poetical. There is a sort of intellectual 
aristocracy about it, that somehow impresses me. I 
think that you can safely trust to your heart’s own tree 
impulses in this matter. Only let all inquiries be made 
in the spirit of meekness, and be sure and forsake not 
the altar of youth, till the ashes of its extinguished fires 
are scattered by the winds of unbelief. This is com- 
paratively a new doctrine, but if it fills the yearning 
void in your nature—satisfies your spiritual want, re- 
ceive it, joyfully and fearlessly. Old creeds are too 
often as iron zones about us, restraining the very heav- 
ings of our free-born hearts,—and creed-makers have 
too often presumptuously said to the soul, with all its 
divine energies and glorious aspirations, “thus far 
shalt thon go, and no farther.” 
See yon bold Eagle toward the sun 
Uprising free and strong— 
And see yon mighty river roll 
Its foaming tide along ! 
Ah, yet near earth the Eagle tires, 
Lost in the sea, the river ; 
But nought can stay the human mind, 
°Tis upward, onward ever ! 
It yet shall tread the star-lit paths 
By highest angels trod, 
And pause but at the farthest world, 
In the universe of God ! 


This, can I say,—I have seen the faith of Sweden- 
borg, sitting as a quiet angel in the inner sanctuary of 
many pure and lofty natures. Not they whose wisdom 
and greatness are lauded by the world, but 

They upon whose daily paths 
God’s smile serenely lies, 
They who can look up into heayen 
With clear, unquailing eyes. 
With such I should not grieve to see you classed. 

Ah, no, dear Kate, the “ male malignants” eouldn’t 
shut us out of Heaven if they would, and wouldn’t if 
they could. Only think what kind of singing they 
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Oh ho, what odd ideas of the next world people have, 
commonly. ‘ Heaven lies about us in our infancy,” 
says Wordsworth, “and we lie about Heaven in our 
maturity,” adds a facetious friend of mine. Some 
Theologians bolt and bar the gates of Paradise, never 
allowing a poor mortal a peep into its hallowed pre- 
cincts; while others condescend to be very communi- 
cative, and tell us all about it, just as though they had 
sometimes been sent for, Mahomet-like—been on an 
exploring expedition through the promised land. 

As for me, I have scarcely yet shaken off my early 
ideas of a state of eternal fixedness—a dull ‘* Sabba- 
day,” with no play after sundown; a vast court, paved 
with gold, where good people sat in high-backed chairs, 
and solemnly repeated the Westminster Catechism, 
varying the exercises occasionally by singing ‘Old 
Hundred.”—But I am dwelling on a delicate subject— 
what would our minister say! 

Ah, how cruelly you flatter me—how unmercifully 
you pelt me with roses! You say you envy me, that 
my muse * wanders at her own free will,” &c. Alas! 
my dear lady, I have no muse, now-a-days. I have 
let her out, to a gentleman that writes poetical adver- 
tisements for a tailoring establishment. Why, bless 
your heart, I had no use for her—no one heeded her 
harpings. 

But I will dismiss this wild humor, and write with 
a more becoming seriousness. Under your own play- 
ful words lies a world of deep, sad meaning. Heaven 
comfort its own stray bird, with the earth-fettered 
wing! 

Would you learn how another has known the well- 
springs of her mind’s young existence dried up before 
the time ;—has seen her sun of hope, not set in night, 
but clouded at its rising ? 
Well, there was one who at early womanhood, felt 
her entire spirit pervaded with an ever-growing sym- 
pathy, a devoted love for her kind ;—within whose 
heart a thought of freedom, universal, God-given free- 
dom, burned like living fire! There were those who 
told her that she possessed a nature voleanic in its fer- 
vent and passionate power. Then she resolved to heed 
not the allurements of ambition—to silence the soft 
pleadings of selfishness, and lay all her gifts on the altar 
of a pure and holy philanthropy. 
She heard the fearful whispers of the oppressed—the 
low murmurs of ‘*God’s poor,” and sought to give 
them free, and bold, and startling utterance in strong 
and indignant verse. She saw a band of true, brave 
spirits, who disdaining to barter honor for base gold, 
or to kiss the dust for popular favor—seeking not to be 
blest of those whose blessing is a curse, cheerfully and 
earnestly offer their lives at ‘:umanity’s great need. 
They were few, and their mode of warfare somewhat 
rough; they fought rather with the battle-axe of Rich- 
ard than the sword of Saladin. 
Their music was no lulling strain, 
Drawn from a silken chord— 
"Bacir light no moonbeam, that wakes not 
The insects of the sward,— 
But the thunder of high Heaven, 
And the lightning of the Lord ! 
It was for a while the joy and glory of her, of whom 
I have spoken, to weave the battle-song, and the pro- 
phetic lays of victory for the great moral warfare of our 
time. But suddenly she beheld those she loved standing 
aloof—many hearts turned from her, and she was 
1 They told her 
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a realm of dreams and glooms and shadows. They 
saw her sitting in the night ofa high and solemn thought, 
but they marked not its stars—they heard not the sing- 
ing of its nightingales! But in their blindness they pre- 
vailed, and that one pure purpose was crucified. 

Then came to her another hope, less lofty, but still 
most dear. She would pour her soul out in song—song 
which should live in her country’s heart, and whose 
echo should linger around the grave where mouldered 
the breast from whence it sprung, the lips through 
which it flowed. 

Then did she weave a wreath of soul-flowers—Lilies, 
pale with the intense passionateness of an over-tasked 
spirit—Roses, tinged with ‘ruddy drops,” wrung from 
a wounded heart — Star-flower-hopes, Violet-remem- 
brances, and young love-buds, just glowing into warm 
life. With those, she sought the shrine of Poesy— 
sought it throughout her land, and found it not,and the 
wreath withered on her hands. 

Then they came to her and said that she must steep 





her words in honey, and array her thoughts in silk, and 
pen soft love-tales for the frivolous and the shallow. 
Well, she yielded again, and bowed her proud neck to 
the yoke appointed for that poorly-paid, slightly esteem- 
ed, servant of servants, and Americanauthoress. Now, 
school-girls may shed their ever-ready tears over her 
pages, and interesting young gentlemen may sonnetize 
her, but she may scarcely hope that the mourner will 
look heavenward, cheered by her life-giving words,— 
or that the heart of the strong man may thrill as her 
bold, free thoughts flash before him like swords, out- 
leaping from their scabbards! 

But I have written myself into a sad humor, and for 
fear that I breathe into you the breath of my blwe mood, 
will say adieu! Let us part as we oft have parted. 
There—your spirit’s arms are thrown close, close around 
me! I felt that spiritual kiss! "Twas given half lov- 
ingly, half playfully, as though some mischievous Fay, 
in flitting by, had lightly touched my forehead with a 
rose-bud. GRACE GREENWOOD. 








TROUT FISHING. 


BY THOMAS 


Trout Fisurna is to the Angler what Woodcock Shoot- 
ing is to the lover of field sports, it is the ne plus ultra 
of enjoyment. Although a devoted follower of Izaak 
Walton in all manner of fishing, from the taking of the 
insignificant Gudgeon to the capture of the voracious 
Pike, the tyrant of the river and the lake, Trout Fish- 
ing has always been to me the poetry of the art. There 
is something more elegant and refined in every appur- 
tenance connected with it, from the flexible and well 
adjusted rod, the nicely tapering line down to the ele- 
gantly formed artificial fly, than in any other mode of 
fishing. The exquisitely sensitive may enjoy this sport 
without committing the cruelty of impaling a poor 
worm, or of even soiling their own delicate fingers. 
But beyond all this is the consideration, flattering to the 
self-love of the Angler, that Fly Fishing demands more 
skill than common bobbing with a float. Tt requires a 
quick eye, unerring hand, accurate perception of dis- 
tance and steadiness and patience when a good fish is 
hooked. An experienced angler can see the movement 
of a fish beneath the surface of the water when a tyro 

vould imagine it only the ripple of the stream, he 
-easts his fly althongh from a distance of twenty or 
thirty paces precisely above the spot and it drops upon 
the water as would a natural fly if falling from a bush, 
the fish rises at it, and by an almost imperceptible mo- 
tion of his wrist the skilful angler hooks his astonished 
prey. Then commences the delightful struggle, the 
Angier following every motion of the active fish, for 
any sudden check would be sure to set him free. In 
the admirable painting by the lamented Inman, and 
which has been so beautifully engraved by Jackman 
to illustrate this article, this struggle of the Angler and 
the Fish is beautifully depicted. Inman was a devoted 
lover of angling, and therefore painted this picture con 
amore. It is in my opinion the best of all his land- 
scapes—the view itself is exquisitely beautiful and the 
coloring in Inman’s happiest style. Tis early death is 
a great loss to his country, for his talent had but attain- 
ed full vigor, when he was hurried from us. 


WILLIAMS. 


I know but little of the trout fishing in America, 
having merely a few times visited some of the best 
spots on Long Island, but which must be considered as 
preserves, and therefore prove nothing as to the gene- 
ral flyfishing of the country. I will, however, say this 
in its favor, that the Long Island trout has a more deli- 
cate flavor than any I have elsewhere met with. I 
fished for a few days in Lake George, but that was in 
the month of September, and the trout would not riseto 
the fly. I caught several, weighing about a pound to a 
pound and a-half, each, with the worm ; they were not 
in prime season. 

From many sporting friends, I have heard that the 
lakes, in the northern part of the State of New York, 
particularly in Hamilton county, abound in large trout, 
and other good fish, such as lake bass, which affords 
admirable diversion to the angler. I trust to pay them 
a friendly visit during the next spring, and to become 
more intimately acquainted with them. In the mean- 
time, I will just pen down a few reminiscences of by- 
gone days. * 

Some years ago, I went to Scotland with a friend for 
the purpose of enjoying trout fishing in its greatest per- 
fection. We visited Perth, which, for some time, was 
our head quarters, making occasional excursions to 
streams in its vicinity, recommended to us by our 
Scotch friends as abounding in trout of superior size 
and quality. On passing through Stirling, we engaged 
an old fisherman, whom we were assured was well ac- 
quainted with all the lakes and rivers of the country. 
IIe was about sixty to sixty-five years of age, with a 
weazened fox-like face, and small gray eyes, which oc 
casionally, and particularly when under the influence 
of whisky, would twinkle and shine like diamonds. 
We found him of great use in pointing out the best 
streams in the brooks and rivers, but he was much dis- 
appointed at our not allowing him to handle a rod, 
which he told us he had always done when accompa- 
nying “Southern” anglers. Alick, for that was the 
name he went by, told us marvelous stories of the feats 
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he had performed, and gave us to understand that the 
far greater proportion of the fish the “ southerners” took 
to their inns with them had been caught with his own 
hands. However, as we had journeyed so far for the 
express purpose of fishing, and not to see others fish, 
we remained resolute in our determination. 

One moming, as I was walking toward a small 
stream in the neighborhood of Dumblane, I passed by 
an old woman, who was sitting upon a stone, smoking 
a short cutty pipe, before the door of a mean-looking 
house; I heard Alick pulling foot after me at rather a 
quicker pace than usual; he soon came up with me, 
and in a half-whisper said, ‘‘ Did yer honor notice that 
ald crone sitting smoking on the stone there?’ I told 
him that I did. ‘Well, sir, I can tell ye that she is 
ane of the most celebrated women through the whole 
country ; that’s the very woman who that song of ‘ Jes- 
sie the flower of Dumblane’ was written on. You 
wou’d notthink so now, wou'd ye, sir?” Alas! thought 
I to myself, no. She is a withered flower, indeed. 
Time has laid a heavy hand upon her, for she was 
wrinkled, and her skin almost black from exposure to 
the weather; her eyes were dim and bleared, and the 
cutty pipe certainly did not add to the poetry of her ap- 
pearance. She reminded me of Otway’s description of 
the witch: 

“T spied a wrinkled hag with age grown double, 
Her eyes with scalding rheum were gall’d and red ; 
Cold palsy shook her head, her hands seem’d wither’d ; 
And on her crooked shoulders had she wrapt 
The tatter’d remnant of an old striped hanging, 
Which served to keep her carcass from the cold.” 

I went on determining to have another peep at the 
lovely Jessie, on my return, but the morning was too 
favorable for my sport to allow me to lose a moment. 
A gentle breeze from the southwest rippled the water, 
and light fleecy clouds every now and then intercepted 
the sun’s rays. I hastened to the spot where Alick had 
advised my commencing my day’s sport, put my rod 
together, and set to work in good earnest. I caught a 
fish at almost every throw, but they were small, and I 
was much annoyed by the quantity of salmon peel 
which happened at that time to abound in the river. I 
therefore determined on trying only the deepest pools, 
which Master Alick pointed out to me. In one of them 
I observed a good fish rising, and immediately changed 
the small flies I had on my line for larger ones. I cast 
my fly precisely over the spot where I had seen him 
rise, but it did not seem to take his fancy, for he did not 
stir. A darker cloud than usual was just then floating 
leisurely along, and I changed one of my droppers fora 
bright red hackle, threw again, and at the moment he 
rose and took it. I instantly perceived that I had hook- 
ed a larger fish than I had been prepared for, for my 
line was not more than forty yards, and the gut-bottom 
was of the thinnest description, intended only for trout ; 
it was, therefore, necessary to be wary. Alick was all 
anxiety, and at one time had very nearly snatched the 
rod out of my hands, but I applied my elbow rather 
unceremoniously to his ribs, and sent him staggering 
over’a low rock which peered through the ground close 
behind him. The fish, on feeling the hook, had sprang 
twice out of the water. I humored his movements by 
following them with the point of my rod, and he then 
took off down stream. The pool, however, was not 
of great extent, and when he came to the broken water 
at the lower part of it, I kept a tolerably tight line upon 
him, and he turned, running up stream toward me at 
so furious a rate that it was with difficulty I could wind 





up fastenough. This evolution he performed several 
times, until at length he slackened in his movements, 
ind I felt assured that he was getting tired. I called to 
Alick to be ready with the landing net, which was a 
more than ordinarily capacious one, for I have seen 
hundreds of good fish lost by the miserably skimping 
ones generally employed. Alick was still in a state of 
great excitement, his hands trembled, his eyestwinkled 
like stars; he waded a few paces into the stream, for 
the bank of it was studded with small uneven rocks, 
and I was fearful of vringing the fish among them. I, 
therefore, led him gently toward Alick, who, from hi: 

eagerness, While putting the net under him, unfortu- 
nately touched him with the iron of it; the fish gave a 
furious leap, and took down stream again. ‘“‘ By G— 
you've lost him, sir,” cried Alick. “I thought you 
would.” I, however, told him to remain quietly where 
he was, and in a few moments I turned the fish and 
brought him back to the spot, this time lying on his 
side. Alick, now more cautious, slipped the net under 
him, and I soon had the satisfaction of seeing him flap- 
ping and floundering on the grass. Alick exclaimed, 
***tis a fine salmon, sir, and weighs near fifteen pounds.” 
But this was fisherman’s weight; the fact was, it was 
a salmen-trout, weighing but little more than six 
pounds, bright and in beautiful condition. It must 
have taken me twenty minutes to kill him. 

Elated with my unexpected good fortune, I went on, 
but was soon obliged to take to my smaller flies again, 
for there were no more salmon-trout to be had. I had, 
however, good sport with the smaller fry, the largest of 
which did not weigh more than a pound and a quar- 
ter. Alick, by this time, had become quite complimen- 
tary, admired my rod, admired my tackle—I will not 
say a word as to his compliments on my skill—but, 
above all, he admired the beauty and excellence of my 
flies. He said that he had never seen anything to equal 
them. By this time, the fish-bag which Alick carried 
was getting rather ponderous, and the sun becoming 
more powerful, I had given him the basket contain. 
ing some fly-hooks, a spare reel or two, and other little 
matters to carry. I had been strolling gently along the 
river’s bank, when all at once I missed Alick. I look- 
ed in all directions for him, but in vain. I began to 
feel rather uneasy, not that any serious accident could 
have befallen him, but for the contents of my basket. I 
therefore retraced my steps, taking an occasional throw 
or two, as I proceeded, till I came to some jutting rocks, 
which obliged me to leave the river side for a short 
space. I went round them, and there I perceived my 
friend Alick, sitting upon a broad flat stone. He had 
one of my fly-hooks lying on his knee, and was intent- 
ly occupied in examining the flies that it contained, 
which ever and anon he would hold up between his 
eyes and the sun, and, if to his taste, would put them 
in a paper lying beside him, upon which he carefully 
had placed a stone to prevent the wind’s carrying it 
away; if not, he put them back into the book. I stood 
for some minutes watching the operation, and then 
stealing noiselessly behind him, I placed my hand upon 
his shoulder, crying, “ Halloa! Alick, what are you 
about?” He shuddered upon feeling my hand upon his 
shoulder, but in a moment replied with the most per- 
fect composure, * Eh, sir! I was just looking out a few 
flies for your honor’s evening amusement.” I told him 
that Iwas much obliged to him, but that I could ma- 
nage to select my flies without his assistance. I then 
took up my book and the flies he had so carefully as- 
sorted, and put them into my jacket pocket, together 
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with another book which was in the basket, gave him 
the fish I had caught since he left me, to add to the ge- 
neral stock, and told him to follow me. We then went 
to a small public house, where we took luncheon, con- 
sisting of oat cake, with some excellent butter and 
good Dunlap cheese; and which, washed down with 
some delicious Glenlievat whisky formed as good a 
repast as a fisherman need desire. 

We returned to the stream, where I fished till it was 
nearly dark, and with good success, as far as small 
trout went, and then wended our way to the place 
where I had left my chaise. I called at the cottage 
where I had seen the charming Jessie, but was disap- 
pointed, for I was told that she had retired to her room, 
and from the simpering smirk of my informant, was 
induced to believe, a little the worse for mountain dew. 
“Oh! shade of Robbie Burns,” exclaimed I, to my- 
self, “‘coulds’t thou but have seen this, how would’st 
thou lament having employed thy genius to commemo- 
rate the beauty of one so fallen!” But after all, Alick 
might have been mistaken, or it might have been a 
story of his own, made up for the purpose of exciting 
the curiosity of poor southern gowks. 


After spending some time in the neighborhood of 


Perth, we went down by the steamboat to Dundee, but 
which, being a merely manufacturing town, we stayed 
in but a few hours, and returned by land over the beau- 
tiful and far famed Carse of Gowrie again to Perth. We 
left it the following morning and made the best of our 
way to Cullender, and on to Loch Achray, passing 
over the bridge of Turk, where, according to Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, King James’s gallant gray fell with him. We 
put up at Stewart’s, a house well known to all lovers 
of the angle: it stands on the side of a hill command- 
ing a beautiful view of the loch, and to its right is the 
entrance to the Trosachs leading to Loch Catherine. 

My friend was a determined smoker. We had sup- 
plied ourselves before leaving London with a box con- 
taining two hundred and fifty of the best Woodvilles, 
beside a bundle or two I had in my portmanteau. I 
thought this provision ample, but my friend was most 
extravagant inthe use of them. He had lived for many 
years in Chile and Peru, and had there acquired the 
habit of taking a few whiffs at a cigar and then throw 
it away. I forewarned him that he might soon repent 
this lavish mode of using them, but it was of no avail. 

At Stewart’s they gave us an excellent supper, con- 
sisting of some trout, which our host informed us had 
been caught by one of his men that evening in Loch 
Catherine; they were of excellent flavor, which made 
us long the more to eat some of our own catching. Af- 
ter this, they gave us some Scotch collops, not so bad a 
dish for people who have good appetites, and some de- 
licious venison from a roebuck, which had been killed 
three days. Our rooms were admirably clean and 
comfortable, and we resolved at once on spending a 
fortnight there. 

The next morning we started for Loch Catherine, and 
walked through the Trosachs. I shall not attempt to 
describe the scenery, for this has been done so admira- 
bly by Sir Walter, and so frequently by other travelers, 
that it would be a work of supererogation. Suffice it 
to say, that we were enchanted by it. My friend Sam, 
a great admirer of Sir Walter Scott, and a man pos- 
sessing the most remarkably retentive memory I have 
ever met with, recited to me every line of the “ Lady 
of the Lake,” and this, too, as we reached the different 
spots described in that beautiful poem. This made 
our walk still more delightful. 





On reaching the Lake we found a boat, with two 
stout rowers waiting our arrival. They had employed 
themselves in catching a good stock of minnows, and 
we prepared our spinning tackle, the best mode of fish- 
ing for catching the largest trout. We shoved off, and 
soon were busily employed. In a few hours we caught 
so many trout, most of them weighing from two and a 
half to three pounds, that we thought it better to desist, 
and then idly threw ourselves on the seats of the boat 
to enjoy the lovely scenery while puffing our cigars. 
When we reached the farther end of the lake, we per- 
ceived a low hut, from which volumes of smoke were 
rising, and on inquiring who lived there, were told, af- 
ter some little hesitation on the part of the rowers, that 
the men who lived there worked a private still, and that 
the best whisky in the country was produced there. 
On hearing this, we determined to land, for we were 
rather thirsty after our morning’s exercise, and although 
the water of Loch Catherine is beautifully pure and 
limpid, we thought a little mixture might improve it. 
Alick strenuously advised the measure. Wewent then 
straight to the house, accompanied by one of the boat- 
men as our cicerone, who soon convinced the principal 
distiller that he had nothing to fear from us, and he 
produced some of his very best. Whether it was from 
our being very thirsty, or from the delight, innate in all 
mankind, of most enjoying that which is illicit, I know 
not, but the fact was, we thought itso delicious, that we 
determined on carrying off with us a dozen bottles, 
which we had removed to the boat, and then returned 
toward the Trosachs. On the way, we every now and 
then gave a glass of whisky to the rowers; and Alick, 
who, although he sat still and did nothing, seemed to 
enjoy it quite as much as the others, and was very care- 
ful not to be overlooked when it was handed round. 

We resumed our rods, and had again good sport. 
My friend Sam had just hooked a good fish, and was 
playing him from the stern of the boat, when hearing 
a strange gurgling sound behind him, suddenly turned 
round, and caught poor Alick in the act of swallowing 
the contents of one of the bottles. Enraged at this, he 
seized the bottle and threw it overboard, and would 
have thrown Alick after it, had I not interposed. We 
had had enough of fishing for that day, and ordered 
our men to make the best of their way to the landing 
place. When we reached it, we jumped ashore, and 
told Alick to follow us with the tackle; the poor fellow 
attempted, but said that from some most unaccount- 
ble reason, he had altogether lost the use of his legs. 
The mountain dew had been too powerful for him, and 
the boatmen were obliged to lift him bodily ashore. 
Here he became much worse, for his head appeared as 
much affected as his legs, and after some consultation, 
there being no vehicle to carry him to Stewart’s, we 
were obliged to put him into a hut, a refuge in bad 
weather for the wood-cutters, and there leave him to 
sleep it out. We saw nothing more of him till the fol- 
lowing morning, when he returned, looking as sheepish 
and wo-begone as possible. We had not left him any 
of the whisky ! 

We remained about a week, making excursions in 
every direction, fishing in Loch Achray, and in many 
of the adjacent streams, but Loch Catherine was our 
favorite resort; though we contented ourselves with 
fishing from its shores with the fly, or from the island 
in the centre of it. 

One evening, on landing, we were accosted by our 
friend the whisky smuggler, who had come with a stout 
galloway, bearing two kegs of the precious liquid, 
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which he was going to dispose of at Callender, or some 
neighboring village. While we were chatting with him, 
his horse, which he had fastened to the branch of a tree, 
was frightened at something—perhaps it was at Alick 
smelling at the kegs—snapped his bridle, and galloped 
up the mountain ; the smuggler hastened after him, and 
caught him by the tail, just as he was going over a jut- 
ting crag, which overhung the road on which we had 
been standing ; but the malicious animal by a sudden 
turn, jerked his unsuspecting master over the crag, who 
fell close to my feet, like a spread eagle, on his back. 
The height from which he had fallen must have been 
eighteen feet. I stooped to assist him, fearing he was 
sadly hurt; but he sprung to his feet in a moment, 
shook himself, stared about, and then exclaimed, “ Deil 
tak the beast, wha wad have thought of his playing 
siccan a trick as thot?’ My friend Sam, who was ex- 
tremely active, had ran up the mountain after the 
horse, and soon returned, leading him triumphantly by 
the bridle. The smuggler, in his gratitude for my 
friend’s exertions, insisted on his riding the animal 
through the Trosachs, and Sam mounted above the 
whisky kegs, rode off in that direction, being told by 
the smuggler as he rode away, not to take the horse up 
to Stewart’s door, for there might be some gauger there, 
who would seize the horse and whisky too, but toleave 
him at a small cottage, just at the entrance of the Tro- 
sachs, and out of sightof thehouse. Being much tired, 
I felt envious of my friend’s luck in getting such a 
chance of riding home, and I inwardly prayed that he 
might fall in wit a guager who would lay hands upon 
him, horse and kegs and all, and lodge him in the 
county jail. I reflected with much delight on the fig- 
ure he would cut in the newspapers, should an article 
of the followlng import appear in them. 

“SincuLar Occurrence!! On Saturday last as the 
exciseman Catchall was proceeding through the Tro- 
sachs, information having been laid against a private 
still in that neighborhood, he fell in with a person 
mounted on a gray galloway, on which were slung two 
kegs of whisky. The exciseman instantly seized upon 
the horse ; the rider attempted to escape, but Catchall 
caught him by the collar, and forcibly detained him, 
and notwithstanding his reiterated assurances that he 
Was not a smuggler, but Samuel H. » Esq., of Lon- 
don, carried him off, and had him lodged in Sterling 
Castle, there to await his trial at the next assizes.” 

Poor Sam! a greater misfortune, even than this, 
awaited him. My unheeded predictions were realized. 
Our stock of cigars was out; he had smoked the last 
ten himself, and then he became the most wretched 
being in the universe. Not one could be procured in 
the whole neighborhood—not even a pipe of common 
Virginia, and although I was enjoying myself most de- 
lightfully, and had intended to remain at Stewart’s a 
week longer, I resolved to forego my excellent fishing 
rather than see my friend so utterly miserable. I dis- 
patched a man to Callender, to order a post-chaise for 
the next morning, and we shook hands with our wor- 
thy landlord, with many thanks for the kind attentions 
he had paid us. 

When we reached Doune, we were obliged to remain 
there for two hours to rest and bait our horses. The 
inn was miserable; it was market-day, and crowds of 
people were drinking in it. We ordered a chop, but 
being cooked over a peat fire, it savored so strongly of 
the smoke, that we could not touch it. We sallied forth 
to endeavor to find cigars, but there were none in the 
place ; no smoking tobacco even ; all we could procure 











wasa roll of chewing tobacco, hardas lead, with which 
Sam returned to the inn. He cut it into as fine shreds 
as he could, dried it before the fire, but all his trouble 
was unavailing—do what he would, it would not 
smoke! 

We hastened our departure as much as it was possi- 
ble, and proceeded on to Sterling, where we arrived at 
about seven in the evening, and glad we were to find 
ourselves once more in a comfortable inn. We sat 
down to a weli-cooked dinner, immediately after which 
I called Alick, and putting five shillings into his hand, 
told him to go to a tobacconist’s shop immediately op- 
posite the inn, and purchase two ouncesof the best Ha- 
vanna cigars. Alick looked first at me, then at the five 
shilling piece, and then at the money again, and then 
exclaimed in awful astonishment, *‘ Waugh! sirs, ye 
are na ganging to whiff awa aw this money ?” 

We took leave of our friend Alick, who was more 
than satisfied with the pecuniary results of his excur- 
sion, promising to recommend him strongly to any of 
our southern friends, who might wish to come into that 
neighborhood, to go as my friend Izaack has it, a Trout 
Fishing. 

A year or two after this visit to Scotland, I took a 
journey along the north coast of Spain, from Bilbao to 
Luanco, a small place beyond Gijoz, and as I never 
travel without taking my fishing tackle with me, I 
amused myself with angling, every now and then, when 
I came to any stream that I considered at all promising. 
In this way I caught several good trout, and one which 
weighed upward of four pounds and a half. 

I traveled the whole distance on the back of a good 
stout mule, upward of fifteen hands, accompanied 
only by a muleteer on another mule, carrying my bag- 
gage. The muleteer was not at all sorry at my making 
a halt, from time to time, particularly as he always 
partook of my evening’s repast, of which the day’s 
catch formed a very prominent, and, at the same time, 
delicious feature. He was a good Catholic, and re- 
markably fond of fish. I must, however, do José the 


justice to say, that he appeared to take as much plea- 


sure in seeing me catch the fish as in eating them, and 
was perfectly delighted when I allowed him to assist 
me, by popping the landing-net under them. Spanish 
inns are generally but ill-provided, and more especially 
in the part of the country I was then passing over, for 
it was very rarely that travelers took that road, there 
being no road but merely a bridle path. The old say- 
ing regarding Spanish Inns, I found on that occasion 
to be very nearly if not literally true. On arriving at 
the posadas, 1 would ask what they could give me fox 
dinner, and the reply was frequently, “ Que ha traido 
v.s.?” “what have you brought with you?’ How- 
ever, I managed to rub on tolerably well, for at the 
worst I could always have an omelette, which I pre- 
ferred vastly to the Olla Podrida of a common Spanish 
inn. In private families, it isan excellent dish—a really 
Meg Merrilies sort of soup, composed of partridges, 
fowls, beef, ham, sausages of two or three descriptions, 
peas, dried beans, cauliflowers, currants, and other 
vegetables, which although served in a rather hotch- 
potch style, the savor of it is most inviting. 

Going from Bilbao to Santona by this mountain road, 
you have to pass over a place called El Salto del Ca- 
vallo, the Horse’s Leap—it is a promontory about three 
hundred feet in height, jutting into the sea. The path 
which is not more than nine feet wide, has no parapet 
or defence of any kind. On one side is the mountain, 
rising almost perpendicularly above you, on the other, 
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the precipice, with the sea beneath you. Should your 
mule slip, nothing onearth can save you. Yougoalong 
the precipice till you arrive at the extreme point of the 
promontory, which you have to turn at a sharp angle, 
having at that moment the sea on both sides beneath you. 
On the day I passed this spot, it blew a complete gale 
of wind, and the, rain fell in torrents—the path was 
merely a ledge of rock, smooth and rendered more slip- 
pery by the wet. However, I thought it better to trust 
to my mule’s legs than to my own feet, for these ani- 
mals are proverbially sure-footed, and remained upon 
its back. I must acknowledge that I felt very thankful 
when [had left thisawful spota mile behind me. It de- 
rived itsname from a dreadful accident which occurred 
there about fifty years ago; a gentleman on a spirited 
horse was just turning the angle of the promontory, 


when he was met by three people on foot, the cloak of 


one of whom being suddenly caught by the wind, blew 
open, frightened the animal, and he leaped with his 
rider, into the sea beneath, as I have before said,a depth 
of three hundred feet. My friend Jose had amused me 
that morning, on our way to the place, by relating this 
story to me, which did not a little increase my eager- 
ness to get safe beyond it. 

A short distance from the Salta del Cavallo, after 
passing over a small river, I came to the Monte Candi- 
no, the ascent of which was agreeable enough, but 
after reaching the summit, to get down again was a 
much more difficult matter. The mountain isin many 
places a bare limestone rock, consisting of large smooth 
slabs. I was going down it as cautiously as possible, 
keeping my mule well in hand, which would every 
now and then slip down on its haunches, and slide in 
that posture a few paces ; the muleteer ran after me, and 
told me to give the mule her head, that she would go 
down more safely in that way. I thought, of course, 
that José knew best, and didas he advised. But I had 
hardly descended a hundred paces more, when the poor 
animal came down on her knees, and pitched me over 
her head. Fortunately I fell on my shoulder, and then 
rolled down the hill with considerable velocity for about 
twenty yards. Poor José was much more terrified than 
I was, for I picked myself up, and after shaking my 
legs and arms to ascertain that there was no fracture, I 
walked to the foot of the mountain, José making all 
sorts of apologies for the mule’s mishap. 

Shortly afterward we came to a small stream, on the 
banks of which we sat down to take our “‘ media dia,” 
or luncheon, and while José was spreading a napkin 
on the grass, I perceived numbers of fish rising at flies 
upon the water. I took my rod, and selecting a fly as 
like in color and size to those I had observed as I could 


find in my book, I threw and soon caught a dozen of 


them. They were not trout, but lovini, more resembling 
the white fish of Lake Erie, in shape and flavor, than 
any fish I have seen. They were, however, small, 
weighing from three quarters of a pound to a pound 
and a half: José told me that he had often seen them 
as large as four pounds. 

Although it has nothing to do with trout fishing, or 
angling with the fly, in any way, I will mention here, 
that after my arrival at Santander I had three evenings 
of the finest sport I ever enjoyed in any country. I 
had brought with me letters of introduction to the Conde 
de C—— G , a Spanish nobleman and merchant, 
whose urbanity and hospitality are well known to all 
who have visited Santander. He invited me to dine 





with him at his country seat about four miles out of 


the city. After dinner which was a most sumptuous 





one, he proposed to show me through the magnificent 
grounds by which his mansion issurrounded. During 
our walk we came to an immense cireular pond, cov- 
ering at least seven acres, and environed by a triple 
row ofmagnificent poplars. When Iapproach a river, 
lake or pond, my first inquiry is as to the fish which it 
contains. The Count told me that the pond had been 
constructed by order of his uncle, from whom he had 
inherited the estate, and who was passionately fond of 
fishing, and he, the Count, believed that it abounded 
with fine carp; that for his part he was not a fisher- 
man, but that the Countess frequently amused herself 
in that way, and now and then caught one. As we 
were strolling round the pond, I perceived two very 
primitive looking fishing rods standing against one of 
the poplars: they were common bamboo canes un- 
manufactured. I examined the lines attached to them, 
and found them to be hempen cord, with a bottom 
length of about two feet, composed of three strands of 
coarse black horse hair, twisted, and tied to a hook 
large enough for mackerel fishing. I was not surprised 
that the Countess met with so little success ; the only 
marvel was that she should ever take a carp, the most 
wery ofall fish, with such coarse tackle. I told the Count 
what I thought of it, and said if he would permit me, 
I would fit up some lines for his lady, with which I 
would engage her sport should be much greater. He 
seemed much pleased at my proposal; said that his 
wife was in a very delicate state of health, and that 
fishing was almost the only amusement she could in- 
dulge in, for in fine weather she would frequently have 
a chair brought to the margin of the pond and there 
sit for hours, and 1f she chanced to catch a carp, would 
talk of it with delight for weeks. I promised to be with 
him the next afternoon at four o’clock, and to bring my 
tackle with me. Inthe morning I sent to procure the 
best bait that could be had for carp, a quantity of gen- 
tles and a bag of bran. On arriving at the house the 
lady was unfortunately too indisposed to venture out, 
but the Count accompanied me to the pond, as he said, 
to study my system, that he might be enabled duly to 
instruct his wife. One of the servants brought the 
bran and a couple of loaves, which I directed him to 
knead together into a sort of paste, which I threw in 
as ground bait to attract the.fish. This being done, I 
set to work to put my own two rods together with all 
the due appurtenances of reele, floats, &c., and put 
new lines to the bamboo canes, the bottom of which 
were two yards of strong, but fine silk worm gut. In 
about halfan hour I hooked a carp weighing about 
four pounds, and landed him with the assistance of my 
landing net. The Count had been watching my move- 
ments, indolently stretched upon the grass, but when 1} 
hooked a second fish which proved much larger than 
the first, he jumped up and said he would try his hand 
also. I gave him two of the rods to attend to, but so 
eager did he become, that whenever he saw a bite at 
either of the rods, whether his own or mine, he would 
pounce upon it, and in his great anxiety would endea- 
vor to swing the fish out of the water at once, in doing 
which he snapped one of his bamboo canes, and the 
fish made off for the centre of the pond—there was a 
boat close by, into which we jumped and put off after 
the hooked fish, which every now and then would carry 
the fragment of the rod under. water—we at last got 
hold of the rod and after some little difficulty sueceed- 
ed in landing him. This fish weighed seven pounds. 
The Count was in perfect ecstacy, and after we had 
caught several more, insisted on retiring to the house to 
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show our sport to the countess. I carried my rods with 
me. The lady appeared as much delighted as her hus- 
band, but could not at first comprehend how it was 
possible to take fish of such a size with such, as she 
said, frail tackle. I explained to her the use of the 
wind and the landing net, float, &c., at which she was 
much pleased. I went there the two following even- 
ings, but the Countess continued still so seriously indis- 
posed that she could not accompany us. She came 
down to the pond the third evening and remained half 
an hour, but: was obliged to return to the house. In 


the three evenings we caught one hundred and fourteen 
carp, weighing from three to seven pounds, a greater 
quantity than had been taken during the five years the 
Count had been in possession of the property. On leav- 
ing the Count I insisted on his retaining one of my rods 
and a supply of tackle of all description, and from that 
time he became a determined angler. 

I find, however, that I have rather overstepped the 
limits which the worthy editor of this Magazine allows 
me, and therefore must defer my further recollections of 
Trout and other fishing ta some future number. 








DESPONDENCY. 


A SONNET. 
BY MRS. E. OAKES SMITH. 


“ Oh, that I could once more, if but a moment, taste the blessing of hope !”—Map. pr Start. 


When thou didst leave me, Hope, why didst thou not, 
In place of thy sweet presence, leave Despair, 

With stagnant visage and distorted hair ? 

The past, the future, then, had been forgot, 

The soul, concentred on its blasted lot, 

Had rested mute and desolate of care— 

Had ceased to question where its treasures were, 


And roamed no more the melancholy spot ; 

But now, too much remembering of the past, 

So huge the weight of gloom around me spread, 
That like to one within a charnel cast, 

I hear but dirges ringing for the dead— 

Feel all the pangs of life, and thought, and breath, 
Yet walk I all the time with hand in hand of death. 





THE VICTIM OF AN EVIL DESTINY. 


BY ROBERT F. GREELE 


“THEN you wont have me for a lover, Mary Lisle ?” 
These words were addressed to a fragile girl, who 
had to all appearance but just entered upon the golden 
era of a maiden’s life, by a young man who would 
have been pronounced good-looking, were it not for the 
fact, that his entire person bore the unmistakeable 
evidences of a life spent in debauchery and dissipa- 
tion. The damsel stood, holding irresolutely in her 
hand the latch of a small latticed garden gate, attached 
to the residence of a wealthy gentleman farmer on the 
Eastern side of Long Island, and her attitude was that 
of one in deep perplexity. Her companion was the 
son of a well-to-do farmer, whose idle disposition and 
profligate habits, having totally obscured in him what- 
ever favorable qualities he might once have possessed, 
had completely estranged him from the good graces of 
the villagers, and now he stood, at that age when most 
young men are preparing to make their entry upon the 
broad theatre of life, deformed in image and mind, and 
condemned to be disappointed in one of the tenderest 
points of human nature. His downcast air and the 
embarrassed but firm deportment of the maiden told the 
whole story. He was in love and had been rejected. 
“Then you wont have me for a lover, Mary Lisle ?” 
“Tt grieves me much, Hugh, to be compelled to 
speak so plainly upon a topic upon which I thought— 
that is, I hoped, we already understood one another. 


But you cannot be totally blind to the obstacles which | 


stand in the way of our union.” 
“No, Mary,” he rejoined, with a slight tinge of bitter- 
ness in his tone and manner. ‘I am not blind tothem. 


In the first place there is my own evil destiny, that! 


Y, Auvrnor or “Op Cro’ Nest,” Etc. 


thwarts me in all the dearest wishes of my heart. Do 
what I may, fate scowls upon all my undertakings. 
You smile, Mary, but it is true as Holy Writ: I was 
born under an evil star, and am doomed to continual 
defeat and disappointment.” 

“But this cannot be predestination, Hugh; for you 
know you left the side of one who loved you with all 
the tenderness of which woman is capable, to lavish 
| your affections upon one whom you know was unable 
, to return them.” 

“Yes, I know, Mary—that young officer engrosses 
all your thoughts, but he doesn’t care the half for you, 
beni that I do—he is but trifling with your gentle 





heart, and when he has sufficiently amused himself he 
will turn and throw it from him, as a child throws 

away a toy of which it is tired, leaving you, Mary, to 
| wither like a rose on itsstem. Heed the warning, Mary 
Lisle, or bitter for you will be the awaking !” 

* Let us not part in anger, Hugh,” said Mary, whose 
light blue eyes were dimmed with tears which another 
| word would have drawn from them in torrents. ‘My 
| heart I cannot give you—that is another’s; but my 
friendship may serve as an inducement for you to quit 
your evil ways, and in that light my hand is yours.” 

‘*My rude grasp is not sufficiently honest for the hand 
| of *Squire Lisle’s daughter,” Hugh made answer. 
“‘ Farewell, proud girl; at least, my addresses will not 
| again trouble you,” and with this he turned abruptly 
away, and was soon lost to view amid the windings of 
the leafy lane in which had taken place the above in- 
terview. 

Hugh Morrison was, as has already been mentioned, 
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the son of a thrifty farmer, who, thinking to do some- 
thing for the family honor, had educated him for a 
profession. Hugh chose the law, and after the appoint- 
ed time for study had expired he settled down in a 
small country village, on the sea-ward side of Long 
Island, where he opened an office, and for a brief time 
fortune smiled upon his labors, and he gave promise of 
a glowing career. But even here, after a while, Mor- 
rison’s idle disposition made itself manifest, and besides 
this drawback to success, he had conceived the idea 
that he was born under an evil star, whose influence 
was apparent in the failure of all his most ambitious 
prospects. After several months of steady application 
to his duties, it was whispered about that Hugh Morri- 
son was getting into dissipated habits, and oftentimes his 
office was closed for days, and the affairs of his clients 
neglected, while the time which should have been de- 
voted to them was spent among low companions in a 
sea-side tavern. 

With all these things in view, it was hardly to be 
wondered that his suit prospered not with Mary Lisle. 

This was the position of things, when on an after- 
noon in Autumn, a small, strangely built vessel was 
discovered at anchor off the village, and toward even- 
ing a number of rough-looking men, attired as sailors, 
were observed lingering about the only tavern in the 
place. 

** There’ll be another chance for the revenue officers,” 
said old ’Squire Lisle, who had been standing upon the 
piazza of his dwelling, which overlooked the ocean, 
narrowly scrutinizing the stranger through his telescope. 
** Your lover will soon be among us again, Moll, or I’m 
mistaken.” 

“Do you think there is anything wrong about the 
vessel, father,” said Mary, evidently much interested. 

“Um! she’s either a smugzler, or something worse,” 
muttered the old man, still scrutinizing her. ‘She 
has the strangest look about her of any lever saw. But 
Harry will be here shortly—you need not blush, you 
witch—and he will soon clear up the mystery for us.” 
It was as the Squire had said. A party of revenue 
officers came down to the village next day, and among 
them Harry Wilson—the person alluded to as Mary’s 
lover. But the stranger was either an honest cruiser, 
or else her plans had been laid so artfully, as to defy the 
vigilance of those commissioned to watch her. No- 
thing now remained, therefore, but to keep up a strict 
surveillance upon the motions of her crew. 

For several days the suspected vessel lay quietly at 
anchorage, and Hugh Morrison, who for sometime past 
had been getting shabby and negligent in his attire, 
was observed of a sudden to dress well, to have plenty 
of money, and to pass the greater part of his time in 
the society of the strange visitors. 

Rumor was once mow busy with his name, and 
everybody was wondering’ where Hugh obtained his 
money. Atlast, however, the mystery was dispelled. By 
some means or other, intelligence was communicated to 
Harry and his associates, which induced them on a 
certain night to pay the vessel a visit. No one knew of 
their intention, and the crew of the “ Wizard” slumber- 
ed on without a suspicion that their true character had 
been discovered. 

It was one very rough night in August that a small 
boat, containing four or five persons, pulled along side 
the Wizard. 

**Boat ahoy !” cried the watch—* who goes there?” 

“Why, dont you know me, Mynheer Dawson ?” re- 
sponded a thick voice, with a strong Dutch accent, 








from the rear of the boat. “Its your very good fren’ 
Yacop Bummel, that buys spirits of you.” 

“I know you, well enough, Bummel,” said the 
watch ; “ but who are those with you ?” 

** Dey have de password, I tell you,” replied Bum- 
mel, getting irritable. 

**You’d have spared both of us some trouble by say- 
ing so in the first place, Mynheer Bummel,” growled 
Dawson. ‘But come on board; we have quite a tea- 
party here to-night.” 

“*Cursh der steps!’ grunted the Dutchman, who was 
near going overboard, in his endeavors to scale the ves- 
sel’s side. ‘ Why you don’t have petter ladders ?” 

“T wish, with all my heart, you had broken your 
neck!’ growled Dawson, pettishly, as the Dutchman, 
grasping the hand held out to him, floundered heavily 
to the deck. ‘‘ Come—bestir there, mates !” 

In a few moments the entire party—consisting of the 
aforesaid Mynheer Bummel, Hugh Morrison, and se- 
veral persons whose characters for probity might have 
suffered detraction in the village, had the object of their 
present visit been known—were safely bestowed upon 
the deck of the Wizard. The stir made by their arri- 
val brought up the mate, who conducted them below, 
where they were ushered into a cabin of rather cramp- 
ed dimensions, filled with a party of noisy revelers, 
composed partly of the crew, and the remainder of cer- 
tain persons of standing from the village. 

Myrheer Bummel was evidently no stranger in this 
select circle, to judge from the familiarity with which 
he saluted the skipper and crew. Hugh Morrison was 
evidently on terms of intimacy with all, for he called 
everybody by his surname, and drank very deeply of 
the smuggled liquors. 

‘‘What! can this be the good parson of our village,” 
exclaimed Hugh, as, during his glances about the table, 
his eyes alighted upon no less a personage than the Re- 
verend Paul Withers, whose sanctity was known within 
a circuit of many miles. ‘ D’ye remember the lecture 
you read me last Sabbath-day, parson ?” 

‘* Say no more about that, Mr. Morrison, and I'll say 
no more of your evil courses,” responded the Reverend 
Paul, blushing scarlet, and nearly strangling himself in 
an endeavor to swallow a glass of raw Schiedam. 

It was well for him that his conscience was so close- 
ly connected with his stomach. 

‘QO, de parson is an old hand at de pusiness,” said 
Bummel. “He and Yacob Bummel, dat’s myself—has 
drank many a glass of Hollands togetter.” 

“The parson’s a liberal patron of the Wizard,” 
chimed in the skipper. ‘‘ While he lends us his coun- 
tenance, we need fear no evil, lads.” 

“T bear no malice,” said Hugh, rising. ‘‘ Here’s 
health and long life to our reverend friend Paul, and 
money to purchase many a glass of his favorite Schie- 
dam.” 

This elicited much applause, and the gurgling of li- 
quors was heard amid the pause which followed. As 
the night wore on, the revelers, waxing more and more 
uproarious, indulged in songs and low-lived jests, until 
the cabin rang again, when, in the midst of the confu- 
sion, a pistol shot was heard without—the cries of the 
watch, and the scuffling of many feet along the vessel’s 
side and deck. How pale the face of the Reverend 
Paul became at this interruption, and how Mynheer 
Bummel trembled, and how the remainder swore, 
prayed, or remained silent, according to their several 
inclinations, are matters which may readily be ima- 
gined. 
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An instant after, the watch came running into the 
cabin, crying, “‘ We are betrayed !” 

“Betrayed!” exclaimed the skipper, with a terrible 
oath. ‘Look ye, Mynheer Bummel—if you had any 
hand in this affair——” 

*Vat—I? mine gracious!” sputtered Bummel. 

The exclamation had barely escaped his lips, when 
the door was thrown open, and a party of revenue offi- 
cers, headed by Harry Wilson, entered the cabin. 

**Out with the lights, lads, and push for it!’ shouted 
Morrison, dashing a goblet of wine over the nearest 
lamp, and springing to his feet. ‘‘ He must have sharp 
eyes who sees us now.” 

“The doors and hatchways are fast; you will find 
resistance vain,” said the voice of Wilson, in the dark- 
ness. ‘You will fare better if you do not oppose the 
afficers of the law in the execution of their duty.” 

Some of the boldest of the party now made a sudden 
rush for the cabin-door, but were repulsed by the of- 
ficers, and a desperate skirmish ensued, during which 
the groans of Mynheer Bummel, and the prayers of the 
Reverend Paul Withers, were distinctly audible amid 
the oaths and curses of the smugglers. But it was use- 
less for a few to contend against such superior num- 
bers, and in the end the smugglers were compelled to 
give in, and the whole party obliged to accompany the 
afficers to the village. 

A trial was held a few days afterward,and Hugh 
Morrison, among others, was condemned to some 
months’ imprisonment in the county jail. He was re- 
signed however, because he attributed this new reverse 
to his evil destiny. 

Meanwhile, time wore away, and Mary Lisle and 
Harry Wilson were to be married. By a strange coin- 
cidence, the day settled upon for their nuptials was that 
succeeding the one on which Hugh Morrison’s term of 
imprisonment was to expire. 

On the’evening preceding the appointed day Harry 
parted from Mary with a gloom upon his brow, and a 
strange forboding at his heart. He remembered that 
one who, he knew, bore him no friendly feelings had 
sworn to be revenged upon him for the part he sustained 
in the affair with the smugglers, and, bearing in mind 
that the incarceration of Hugh Morrison was ended 
that day, he dreaded some interruption on the morrow. 
He strove to drive away these feelings, however, and 
though on his homeward walk divers unpleasant re- 
flections would assail him, yet by the time he had 
reached his room, he had almost entirely dispelled them, 
and sleep soon drove the recollection from his brain. 

On the succeeding morning, Harry’s landlady went 
tohis apartment to summon him to breakfast, think- 
ing that he had overslept himself. The knock was un- 
answered, and the door being forced, the body of the 
poor lad was found, lying on the floor at his bedside, 
with a deep wound in the chest, and a ghastly incision 
in his throat. The carpet around was covered with 
blood, a small dirk lay upon the floor, and one of the 
windows was open, the vines and trellis being much 
crushed and broken beneath it, showing the direction 
taken by the assassin. 

That was a terrible day for poor Mary Lisle. 

Upon an investigation of all the circumstances, the 
author of the murder was easily traced. Hugh Mor- 
rison and his associates had been liberated on the night, 
on which this fearful occurrence took place, and he in 
particular had been seen loitering about the village. 
The knife found beside the body bore the initials, H. 
M.—while the disappearance of Morrison at the same 


time the smugglers took their departure served also to 
corroborate the general suspicion that he was the mur- 
derer. 

This was, probably, another phase in his destiny! 

A year after the above occurrences the Squire, find- 
ing that, in despite of the doctors, Mary was gradually 
but surely fading away beneath the irresistible influence 
of that inevitable destroyer, consumption, resolved to 
pass a year in travel—hoping by this means to restore 
her health—although a secret prompting told him that 
even this resource would be a vain one. 

The vessel on board which ’Squire Lisle and Mary 
had embarked was an old sailer, but having been built 
expressly for mercantile purposes, her means of defence 
were exceedingly slight. Her captain, however, was 
an experienced navigator, and knew well what ports 
to enter and what particular localities to avoid. Luck- 
ily, fair breezes and mild weather attended the first 
days of her passage out, and Mary’s health appeared to 
have received already a renewed vigor, when one of 
those fatal occurrences from which mariners, even in 
these peaceful times, are not always exempt, threw a 
cloud over the prospect. A tremendous storm having 
arisen at an early stage of the voyage, the “Good 
Hope”—the name of the merchantman on board which 
the Lisles had embarked—was so dismantled and dis- 
abled by the gale as tc become unmanageable, and 
being driven upon a shoal of rocks, was wrecked al- 
most before the life boat could be made available. 
But in this, as in other cases, what should have been 
their safeguard proved their bane. So great was the 
rush made for the boat, that it upset immediately upon 
touching the water, and a number of miserable beings 
were thus, through their own rashness, hurried into a 
watery sepulchre. Mary Lisle was the only one spared, 
through the exertions of a party of wreckers, who had 
manned a boat immediately upon the occurrence of the 
accident, and by them she was recovered from the 
waves and conveyed to the shore. As she was borne, 
in a state of partial insensibility toward a small collec- 
tion of hovels, which stood high up along the shore, a 
crowd of wild and uncouth beings were visible, dart- 
ing about up to their waists in the surf, bearing torches 
in their hands, and seizing upon such stray articles as 
occasionally found their way toward the beach, while 
others were dragging bales, boxes, etc., into dry places, 
for by this time the vessel had gone to pieces. 

A smouldering mass of ashes which burned beyond 
the huts upon a piece of rising ground, told too well the 
story of the vessel’s loss. These wild looking beings 
were wreckers of the most unprincipled kind, and this 
fire had been kindled by them for the purpose of de- 
coying and wrecking the distressed merchantman, that 
they might plunder her of her valuable contents. 

Mary Lisle, when she regained the full possession of 
her senses, found herself lying upon a bed of coarse 
material, in a darkened apartment, and, as she en- 
deavored to recall all that had passed, she was con- 
scious of a rocking sensation—a strange dizziness at 
the head. Upon looking around, she found to her as- 
tonishment that she was reclining upon a couch in the 

sabin of a vessel of considerable dimensions, and all 
at once the idea flashed upon her that she had been 
dreaming. 

A very brief time sufficed to undeceive her; at a 
restless motion of her arm, a woman of youthful ap- 





| cabin, advanced toward her, 


pearance, who had been sewing at the other side of the 
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“What hideous dream was this?’ asked Mary, 
languidly ; “I thought our vessel had been lost, and all 
on board had perished. Ah! who are you? Your face 
seems strange to me, and yet, I have seen you some- 
where, now I think again. You name is—” What 
my name is now I am forbidden to disclose,” the wo- 
man replied; ‘I was once called Margaret Schuyler.” 

*““What! Margaret Schuyler—the daughter of my 
father’s nearest friend—my old companion and play- 
mate,—the pride of our village as you were once called, 
you remember Madge; and they called me its torment. 
Don’t you remember?” 

**Yes—yes—I remember all these things well ;—I 
shall never—never forget them !” 

Mary looked round in amazement. Her friend was 
weeping. 

“Why, Madge, what makes you cry thus? Have I 
said aught to hurt you ?” 

“*No—nothing; but your words have opened an old 
wound, Mary.” 

** What do you mean ?” 

**I, who was once, as you say, the pride of the vil- 
lage, am now—its shame !” 

“Impossible! what, Margaret, you—” 

“Yes, I Mary—I, who had been deemed so pure and 
good, was blind enough to listen to the proposals of a 
man of evil character, and behold thé result.” 

* Strange! I thought you married, Margaret.” 

Tn word, only—not in truth.” 

** And your protector is—” 

** The commander of this vessel.” 

** How ?” 

“In other words, Mary—my tongue falters when I 
mention it—he is a Land Pirate!” 

* Merciful God! is this true ?” 

“Tt is.” 

**O, do not mock me, Margaret; remember, I am 
your old friend—pity me! spare me!” 


‘Tt is true, Mary—would for my own sake that I 
might contradict it. My presumed husband was the 
leader of the wreckers who drew you from the raging 
waters, after your vessel had struck. His hand lighted 
the beacon fire that lured you to destruction—he bore 
you to this vessel, and his name is - 
The door of the cabin flew open at this instant, and 
a tall, muscular figure supplied the vacancy : 
** Hugh Morrison !” 
There was a piercing scream—a fall—a confusion of 
, tongues—a hurrying of footsteps. 
| Morrison raised the inanimate form of his victim 
| from the floor, and as he gazed upon her pallid features, 
| lovely even thus, an exclamation of disappointment 
escaped him. 
Poor innocent! she had severed an artery—she was 
dead! 








| 
| 
| 
| 





| And now comes the most eventful portion of this 
| story. 

| Horrified at the numerous crimes of which he had 
| been the cause, Morrison determined to sell his vessel, 
| make over one half his money to some benevolent in- 
stitution, and, retiring with the remainder to some dis- 
tant spot, to pass the rest of his days in penitence and 
peace. In pursuance with this resolve he took route 
for Europe, but was cast away—rescued from death 
by some humane whalemen, recognised in a neighbor- 
ing sea-port by a former associate of Harry Wilson’s, 
carried to prison and finally tried. The circumstance 
of the knife, which bore his initials, the fact of his 
being liberated from incarceration on the night of the 
murder, and the testimony of Margaret Schuyler, who 
had accompanied the guilty wretch in his flight—all 
tended to convict him, and he was hung—protesting in 
his dying speech upon the scaffold his firm conviction 
| that he had been through life the victim of an evil 
destiny. ° 








THE LIFE INSURANCE. 


BY THE 


* Trutu is stranger than fiction,” is getting now-a-days, 
to be astale adage, we see it so often verified in the 
wonders of Mesmerism, Magnetic Telegraphs, and 
Steam Balloons. ‘ Ah!” exclaims a friend at your el- 
bow, who has just heard of some person’s having a 
limb amputated, or a tooth drawn, without any sensa- 
tion of pain, “Truth is strange—stranger than fiction.” 
And thus the adage runs from mouth to mouth with 
sage gravity, till you find it ringing in your ears fifty 
times a day, and dream of it at night. We will just 
tell you, though, of an incident that has come to our 
ears, that will go some ways to sustain the truth of the 
above quotation, and illustrate another wise saw, that 
“the darkest hour is just before day.” 

A friend of ours, a merchant, was supposed to 
be in good circumstances,—worth at least, clear of the 
world, fifty thousand dollars. He was a married man, 
whose wife was accomplished and beautiful, and the 
father of six as sweet children as ever adorned and en- 
livened the domestic circle. During the Spring of °41, 


EDITOR. 


and after an affectionate parting with his family, he 
embarked in the steamer for Liverpool, with the ex- 
pectation of returning by the first of the ensuing August. 
His business he had left in charge of a partner and a 
confidential clerk, in whose ability and honesty he 
placed the utmost confidence, taking care, however, to 
place funds enough in the hands of his wife to meet all 
her demands without calling upon the store. Wemust, 
however, avoid romancing as much as possible, and 
bring the facts of our story into as small a compass as 
will be consistent with a clear history of the incident. 
By the first of May rumors began to spread about the 
city respecting the solvency of the firm of Nagle & Co., 
and a gentleman who entered the store for the purpose 
of ascertaining if any letters had been received from 
the absent partner, reported that he found the junior 
partner and the “confidential clerk,” in mysterious 
consultation about something, and every now and then 
turning over the journals and ledgers with most pro- 
found aspects. This the gentleman reported to Mrs. 





his business made it urgent upon him to visit Europe, 


Nagle, who had requested him to make some inquiries 
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respecting the reports that were circulating about the 
standing of the firm. He had ascertained that 2 note 
had been protested the previous day, and that the paper 
of Nagle & Co. was consequently not worth a copper 
in Wall street. Mrs. Nagle consulted with some of her 
husband’s friends, and they all agreed that it would be 
proper to write to Mr. Nagle at Paris, informing him 
of the state of things, of which, no one doubted, he was 
entirely ignorant. One person recollected of hearing 
him remark, only the day before the steamer sailed, 
that he should consider his absence from his business 
with comparatively little concern, as it was free from 
all embarrassments, with but two or three small notes 
out, and a fair supply of funds in bank. Therefore the 
rumors that were afloat concerning the solvency of the 
house, while they alarmed his family, created no little 
surprise among the friends of the absent partner. 

® In this manner things went on till near the first of 
July, and no tidings had as yet reached Mrs. Nagle 
from her husband, who had now been absent about 
four months. This silence was unaccountable, except 
by the miscarriage of letters. The junior partner and 
the “confidential clerk” appeared equally concerned, 
and sent often to his residence to see if Mr. Nagle had 
written any letters to his family. At length a letter 
came brought by a person who had seen Mr. Nagle in 
Paris, but a week previous to his sailing from Liver- 
pool, and who reported him down with a very severe 
fever. The letter to his wife spoke encouragingly, but 
complained of receiving no letters from home—he could 
not account for it. He was anxious about his busi- 
ness, and the gentleman who bore the letter stated that 
Mr. Nagle had written to his wife and partner several 
times, and their silence fretted him so much as to ag- 
gravate the fever considerably. This was sorrowful 
news for Mrs. Nagle, and she availed herself of the 
earliest opportunity of answering her lusband’s letter, 
assuring him that it was the first and only intelligence 
she had received from him during his absence. She 
said nothing about the reported state of his business 
affairs, as with all a wife’s fond solicitude she wished 
to abstain from sending any information to him that 
would be likely to give him unnecessary annoyance, 
while suffering under the infliction of his disease. The 
** confidential clerk” called upon her and expressed the 
warmest anxiety for Mr. Nagle’s recovery and speedy 
return, and to her inquiries respecting the state of his 
business, he replied, that the reports were entirely pre- 
mature, and arose from their disputing a doubtful ac- 
count. 

Well, another month rolled by, and you may im- 
agine with how much anxiety to Mrs. Nagle. The 
firm of Nagle & Co. grew daily worse in reputation, 
until at last it was confidently asserted that a time was 
near at hand for a complete winding up of its affairs ; 
and to cap the climax of misfortune, the next packet 
brought intelligence of the death of Mr. Nagle in Paris. 
Grievous and heart-rending as this news was to his 
widow and children, the blow seemed to fall with more 
fatal effect upon the business of the firm, which in three 
days afterward, closed its doors, after waiting in vain 
one morning for the appearance of the junior partner 
and the “confidential clerk.” They had sailed the 
afternoon previous for Havana, and consequently pro- 
per persons had to be appointed to settle the affairs of 
the concern, by whom it was ascertained that Mr. 
Nagle was left indebted to the amount of ten thousand 
dollars, with nothing to pay it but one house and Jot in 





After the first burst of grief at the loss of her husband, 
Mrs. Nagle began to reflect upon the prospects of her 
family of young children, and their probable destitute 
condition ; the creditors talked considerably of making 
up a fund from the assets for the benefit of the family, 
but the humane intentions were never farther thought 
of than to talk about them, and in three months were 
forgotten altogether. In the meantime the widow had 
made preparations to give up everything for the satis- 
faction of the creditors, and began to resolve in her own 
mind the best way of providing for her children. All 
idea of supporting them herself was preposterous, and 
the bare thought of their being dependant upon others 
was a source of great distress to her. A brother o {Mr. 
Nagle’s offered to take the eldest boy, and one of the 
principal creditors proposed adopting one of the daugh- 
ters, but io neither of these offers would Mrs. Nagle 
listen at first: she was determined to await, with her 
utmost fortitude, the final scene in the drama, ere she 
agreed to a separation with either of her children. 

There were many shrewd surmises among merchants 
of embezzlement by the junior partner and the “ con- 
fidential clerk,” but nothing definite could be ascer- 
tained, and no person seemed to feel interest enough, 
or possess sufficient energy, to inquire closely into the 
state of affairs. 

Mrs. Nagle herself administered to her husband’s es- 
tate, and in the end—at the expiration of a twelve- 
month—she at least had the satisfaction of believing 
that her husband’s memory was not stained by any act 
of improper conduct toward his creditors, and that, in 
spite of the villainy of others he had left sufficient pro- 
perty to save him from the reproach of insolvency, 
though the settlement left her only the bare possessor 
of a hundred dollars. What a situation for a widow 
with six small children to depend upon her! 

Here was prospect enough of suffering, not only from 
want, but from fallen fortunes, and crushed hopes and 
ambition. Mrs. Nagle scarce knew which way to 
turn for assistance or advice, though the officiousness 
of a few persons presumed to point out the best way 
for amending her situation. She at last concluded that 
it would be for the best to accept the ofler made by a 
brother of her deceased husband respecting the eldest 
boy ; though she found it difficult to summon resolu- 
tion sufficient to part with the girl to the person who so 
kindly offered to adopt her. She had no doubt but the 
interest of her children, and their future welfare, made 
it her duty to accept these offers, but it was hard to 
part with them, and she held on to them with a tena- 
cious fondness only known to a mother’s heart. Her 
imagination pictured to her a thousand difficulties, 
each enough to stagger the boldest mind, and in the 
long evenings, while sitting surrounded by her little 
family, and sometimes in the lonely hours of the night, 
strange shapes and forms of misery would appear to 
het, wearing the features of her children, that made 
her shudder with horror, and clasp their tender bosoms 
closer to her own, and kiss their fair and rosy cheeks, 
already bedewed with her tears. 

You may be sure it did not take long to spend the 
solitary hundred dollars,—the only remnant left her of 
her husband’s property. She had rented a small tene- 
ment, and as she was an accomplished needlewoman, 
she strove to supply their wants by working lace, and 
other fine sewing, which was furnished her by her 
friends. Though this made but scanty provision, still 
she was enabled to keep absolute want from her little 





the Third Avenue. This was unfortunate. 


household, till the cold winter approached, and then, 
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as though Fate had not done enough to try her fortitude 

and patience, she was stricken down with a very 
severe rheumatic fever, with no resources left for sus- 
tenance, or even the necessary attendance requisite for 
her comfort. Now came the crisis, and the poor wo- 
man knew not where, nor to whom to look for aid or 
consolation. A few of her friends, however, met for 
consultation, and they came to the conclusion to make 
up a purse for present emergencies, and to employ a 
competent and faithful nurse to attend her, and look 
after the comfort of her children. 

And now comes the illustration of the adage that 
heads this narrative—*‘ Truth is stranger than fiction.” 
The old nurse had been there a week, when one day, 
as she was rumaging a drawer by the direction of Mrs. 
Nagle, for the purpose of finding some pieces of linen, 
she put her hand upon a neatly enveloped package, of 
an oblong shape, on one side of which was written, 
*“Tnsurance.” She handed it to Mrs. Nagle, who re- 
cognized the inscription as being in the handwriting 
of her deceased husband. She had noticed it before, 
but thought it of no particular importance, and defer- 
red the opening of it from time to time on account of 
the unpleasant and sad reflections which the sight of 
any papers, relating to her husband’s business, gave 
rise to. Now, however, half by intention and half 
through absentmindedness, she broke the seal and took 
from the envelope a Policy of Life Insurance for twenty 


fore Mr. Nagle’s departure for Europe, and the poor 
woman now recollected, for the first time, hearing the 
deceased often declare his intention of having such an 
insurance effected, and of his mentioning something 
about it the morning he sailed, though from the con- 
fusion of his getting away, she paid but little attention 
to what he said on subjects disconnected with his de- 
parture. This sudden revolution in the fortunes of the 
invalid, was so unexpected and at the same time vio- 
lent, that the shock prostrated her completely, and for 
| several days her physician considered her recovery a 
matter of great doubt. 

In the meantime the friends of the family had a con- 
sultation, the President of the Company was called 
upon, who pronounced the Policy genuine, and de 
clared that the Company would be ready to pay the 
entire amount, in funds or cash, whenever called up- 
on. 

In a short time Mrs. Nagle was rescued from her de- 
pendant position, and the change in her fortunes help- 
ed greatly to restore her once more to health. She 
was enabled to keep her children together, beneath her 
own guardian eye, and had ample reason to bless the 
wisdom and forethought of her poor husband, who, 
previous to departing on a long journey that might ex- 
tend to months, and not entirely exempt from peril, 
took the caution to provide against the most unforeseen 
difficulties in his business, and thus secure an indepen- 





Jive thousand dollars! It bore date but three days be- 


dence for his family. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


* * * Yes, we have been given to fictitious ornament of 


late, wronged by an impression that outside show would 
“cover a multitude of sins,” but we have got sober now—we 
have come to our senses, and would sooner have the inside 
of our Mag. read, than the outer apparel. So one day, we 
took a stroll up Broadway, and stepping into Lispenard street, 
took a peep into the rooms of that excellent fellow and clever 
artist, C. Mayr, tumbled over his drawings, admired his 
paintings, gossipped awhile about artists, and finally gave 
him an order to design us a new and magnificent cover for 
our Magazine, and “cut our lucky.” Stepping in a few 
days afterward, we were shown the design “on the block,” 
and it “tickled our fancy” amazingly, so we would have it 
cut on wood. But where was the artist that could preserve 


to the “routing out” of the engraving ; and we have an 
idea that Dame Nature prognosticated strange things of the 
wood, when first its tiny stem broke the ground above its 
head on a glorious Spring morning, many years ago, and 
what is more, we have forsworn gaudy apparel for the fu- 
ture, a convert to the sublime truth, that 


“ Beauty, when unadorned, ’s adorned the most.” 


* * * Has not the reader noticed for years past, and we 


don’t know how much longer, the old woman that has sat in 
her little arm chair, in front of Stewart’s store, in Broadway, 
selling apples and candy ? Cold or warm, in all sorts of wea- 
ther, she was regularly on duty—patient and enduring,—she 
seemed of fixture of the establishment. No notice does she 


the spirit of the design? Where was the engraver that | take of the glare and glitter around her—of the rustling of 


could put in the block what a Sea Mare put onit? Luck 
again favored us. We recollected our excellent friend 


silks and the tapping of the beau’s cane—of the “ pomp and 
circumstance” of the millionaire’s carriage and livery, or the 


Morse, who ranks among the “number ones” of our wood | “b’hoys” in their “light wagons” and “ two-fortys.” 


engravers, and accordingly we put the design in his hands, 
and trusted to his genius for its completion. It is finished— 
lo! the reader can turn over, and see the result—decidedly 
the most artist-like and original cover “in the market.” But 
how could it be otherwise, with two such famous artists ?— 
a combination of talent that never before worked hand in 
hand. 
Doodle”—the design was made, as we have said above, by 
C. Mayr, (Sea Mare,) and engraved by Morse,* (Sea Horse.) 
Now we couldn't help this, for circumstances themselves 
brought it about, though we defy any one to name another 
piece of art produced by the combined talents of a Sea Mare 
and a Sea Horse. Verily, wonders will never cease. 

But all joking apart—we are not a little proud of our cover, 
for Art took it in hand from the “getting out” of the block 


We have sometimes fancied her to be a good fairy in hu 


man shape, such as we used to see pictured in little story- 
books, almost ere we could read their “ title clear,” who had 
assumed a guardianship over the fortunes of the thriving 
merchant in the shadow of whose store she has passed so 
many sunny afternoons. 
We will explain—but mention it not to “Yankee | serted, and the new “palace” arose on the opposite side of 


And when the old place was de- 


the way, filled with the richest merchandise from all climes 
and the “grand proprietor” opened his doors to the throngs 
of beauty that were eager to press around his counters, and 
purchase, from a “shilling calico” to a thousand dollar 
shawl—* There she is again, by Jove!” we exclaimed, 
“that old Fairy !—the good genius of the place, and wherever 
she is, fortune, and happiness, and beauty are sure to fok 
low !” 





* Morse—in zoology, the sea horse, or walrus, an animal of | 
the genus trichechus.—-Webster’s Dic. 


We saw a bride leave the store—blushing and beautiful, 


‘ and her silks rustied against the faded cloak of the good wo- 
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man ; she dropped money in her basket, but forgot to take the 
fruit, and oh! such happy dreams she had that night, of fly- 
ing and of music, and being escorted by a troop of fairies 
through paths strewed with flowers, and where birds of 
bright plumage warbled in her ears. It is said that sorrow 
never blights those whom she smiles upon, and for that, 
sometimes, parents send their children to buy her apples or 
candy. She is “a part and parcel” of Stewart’s; nor the 
sun, nor the clouds, nor the heat, nor the cold affects her, 
and sooner would the merchant lose one of the marble pil- 
lars of his store, than miss the “old apple woman” from be- 
ore his door. 

* * * Does not the following sentence from a sea cap- 
tain’s account of the loss of the steamer “ Atlantic,” strike 
the ear solemnly, and with a world of meaning ?— 

“When the wreck was last seen, an upright beam, with 
the bell, remained, and the wind was tolling the bell.” 

What a funeral knell for the drowned! The wail of wo- 
man was silenced—man’s stern and solemn agony had ceased 
—the wreck broken and crushed by the mad elements, was 
floating, like a child’s bauble, on the wave, and still that 
lonely bell, guardianed by unseen spirits, doled forth its sad 
tones in a requiem for those;who so recently had trod the 
decks of as noble a boat as ever rode the wave. 

Occasionally we think there is a true connection between 
the visible and invisible world—that the spirits of those 
whom we once loved, and whose memories we still revere, 
hover around us with noiseless pinions, grieving or rejoicing 
at our acts or thoughts, and sometimes influencing the events 
or incidents of our existence. If Mesmerism proves no hum- 
bug,—and we strangely suspect it will not,—and the doc- 
trines of Swedenborg stand the test which they seem to 
challenge, they will bring us wonderfully near the Spirit- 
land, and prove powerful opponents to Infidelity. If Clair- 
voyance is what its disciples assert it is, it in a manner iden- 
tifies the Spirit, and answers the purpose of occular demon- 
stration-—to unbelievers or sceptics ; for who could doubt, if 
all its mysteries were resolved into facts, the distinctness or 
separateness of the soul? We doubt it not, now ; but if, we 
say—and don’t accuse us of becoming converts to an ism—if 
Mesmerism, or Clairvoyance bea true science, and you, 
Madame, or you, Sir, or you, want proof of an immortal 
spirit in man, we think you may have it in a very broad 
sense, and in a manner too palpable for disputation or argu- 
ment. 

* * * We have heard considerable talk about extending 
the City Hall through to Chambers street, with a fagade 
fronting on it, in style to correspond with the present build- 
ing, the addition to be occupied by government offices, or the 
Post Office. This arrangement would be ornamental to the 
Park, and would cause the removal of the present ill-favored 
row of buildings, known as the almshouse block. We are 
happy, therefore, to see that our city fathers, moved with a 
commendable zeal, and influenced, no doubt, by a refined 
taste for the Fine Arts, particularly that branch pertaining to 
Architecture, have broken ground, and commenced erecting, 
in one of the beautiful greens, contiguous to the Hall, and 
within arm’s length of one of the principal walks, a building 
which, for chasteness and classic beauty might rival the an- 
cient structures of Greece. Honor to the projectors! When 
in years to come, its brown walls shall rise, crowned with an 
appropriate figure, let posterity see inscribed on a suitable 
tablet the names of our “ Fathers of 1846,” and when the 
grim king, Death, hath laid his cold hand upon their hearts, 
and voters “that now know them shall know them no 
more,” may their sacred ashes find no more solemn Mauso- 
leum than the sombre walls of the structure whose corner- 
stone they have so recently laid. 

P.S. We have just been informed by an Alderman, that 
the new building is intended for the preservation of the city 
archives, wherein may be more safely kept documents and 
papers relative to the purity of elections, accounts of “tea 
room” expenses, &c. &c. The public, like a sick person, 
must not always know how bad and dangerous is the disease 
that affects it. 


* * * Durine one of the recent rainy days, we were 
7”) \ 





sitting in our sanctum, suffering with a severe influenza, and 
laboring to procure an article, of some shape or quality, to 
satisfy or still that eternal cry for copy that so constantly 
and unremittingly haunts the ears of an editor. Drumming 
our brain, rubbing the bump Ideality, and occasionally whis- 
tling a stave of “ Take your time, Miss Lucy,” a good hour 
slipped away under the table, without our knowledge of its 
passing, until awakened from amoral revery onthe condition 
of infants, by that maddening shout—cory! Had a torpedo 
bursted under our ancient bottomed chair, the shock to our 
nerves could not have beef more severe ; so giving a yawn, 
we invoked something terrible on the weather, and running 
the digital appendages of our left hand very gracefully 
through the “small filiments issuing from” the exterior coat 
of our cranium, we determined to set to work in real earn- 
est. 

But what should we write, with such an atmosphere sur- 
rounding us ?—for ever when the sun is shrouded the same 
shadow that darkens earth throws its gloom over our heart. 
When we write, we want the birds to sing and flowers to 
bloom, we so easily catch the distemper of the weather. We 
have done nothing but shed tears for the last twenty-four 
hours, and we can’t sleep o’ nights without dreaming that a 
great green monster, with a pair of huge hot pinchers, is 
pulling away furiously at our nasal organ, 

With a fiery red nose, and a tail like a cable, 

That would reach from the bay of New York to Cape 

Sable. 

“Copy !” “Ay, ay.” Talking of dreams puts us in mind 
of a story we once heard of 2 poor fellow who slept in a gar- 
ret. He was in the habit of getting “ how-come-you-so,” 
and one night, aftera pretty hard party, he succeeded in 
navigating his way home, and up stairs to his “bed and 
board.” Under circumstances that existed, he was not long 
in wooing to his couch that “coy dame,” Sleep, and conse- 
quently was soon forgetful of his condition. Dreams follow- 
ed—so elysian! The little inhabitants of Dreamland danced 
all night about his pillow, in most fantastic shapes. Toward 
morning, however, they got up one entertainment for his 
especial benefit, He fancied he heard a terrible racket, and 
scuffling of feet, with sounds of voices—“ now then,” “all 
together”—as though they were bringing into his room some 
heavy article, and rising in his bed, he saw a long train with 
ropes and pulleys, enter the apartment. A little fellow then 
straddled his nose, and blindfolded him by putting a plantain- 
leaf on each eye ; he then called two assistants, and ordered 
them to sit, one on each leaf, to keep them in their places. 
There was no help for this, so he was compelled to wait pa- 
tiently for the denouement. In about kelf an hour, every 
thing seemed to be ready, and the two guards, jumping from 
his eyes, gave him permission to open them and take a view 
of things around him. There he saw, in the middle of the 
room—how it got there he knew not—that model of a Foun- 
tain that at present adorns the Park, nct omitting any one 
of its classic accompaniments. To its main shaft a hose was 
attached, the pipe of which they were trying to insert in his 
mouth, which, after some difficulty, they accomplished, that 
place stretching at the time to a size large enough to take 
in a six pound ball. All things being right, the order was 
given, and the entire head of water turned on. The incred- 
ulous reader may imagine such treatment to be the very re- 
finement of torture, but not so thought our dreamer. Never 
water tasted so good before. It seemed as though, to satisfy 
his thirst, the Croton must be drained—such pleasure he 
could endure for ages. Daylight, or some other cause, seem- 
ed to suspend the operations of the gentry, for our Dreamer 
heard a brisk scampering, and in their efforts to remove the 
fountain, the little folks awoke him, and he then discovered 
that the whole hubbub had been created by a storm accom- 
panied by thunder and lightning, and through a pretty clever 
hole in the roof, was streaming down upon his face a volume 
of water big enough to turn a small sawmill. This, we take 
it, is lesson enough not to sleep under leaky roofs in wet 
weather. 
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“Js that copy ready 7” sings out some one 


“Yes, present!y—dou't bother us. Poetry or Prose ! 
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“ Either,” 
“ Well, then, take this,” and we handed him the following, 
to start with : 
Tempus fugit! Let the old chap fly ; 

He clips the rosy wings of Youth and Joy, 
Steals the bright lustre from fair Beauty’s eye, 

And paints with age the visage of the boy. 


Lo! where he sits amid the ruins gray 
Of some old Minster, ivy overgrown, 

Mocks man’s ambition, crumbling ’neath decay, 
Like tottering monarch on his jewel’d throne ! 


Set that up: in the meantime, here’s something on “ Slan- 
der”—isn’t it dramatic—in its way 7— 

If from the confines of the damned there comes 
A curse to pall the beauty of fair woman, 

And, like a strumpet, whimpers to seem chaste, 
°Tis Slander, whose infectious breath doth send 

Its noxious vapors to th’ unguarded soul, 

And, while it sleeps, destroys it ! 

Speaking of Slander—don’t you think, dear reader, that it 
is one of the most prolific children of the Infernal Regions ? 
The gentle sex have been accused of too much familiarity 
with this suspicious family, with how much truth we don’t 
pretend to say—we hope wrongfully, for we know those of 
the opposite sex who deal as largely in similar familiarities 
as the parties accused. We remember the time when we 
believed every woman to be an angel, and aught said to 
sully their fame was sure to make us champions of their 
cause. We were then not too young to play “ Button, but- 
ton, who’s got the Button ?” or “Hide the Handkerchief,” 
and join in many other juvenile amusements that made our 
young heart bound with rapturous delight. That was the 
time when we used to carry our bread and butter to school, 
in a basket, for dinner, and when the girls sat in the same 
room with the boys, and we threw “sheep’s eyes,” not 
heads, at them, across the “ middle aisle.” 

Oh youth’s happy days, when my mind was as free 

As the bird of the mountain—the breeze of the sea— 

When life seemed as gay as a young fairy’s dream, 

And as rosy and bright as Aurora’s first beam— 

When joy shed its halo of peace o’er my heart— 

Ere I knew that with age half its charms must depart— 

When the shout, and the laugh, and the frolicksome glee 

Of boyhood’s wild pastimes were music to me. 


Hold ona moment. We have just stumbled over a poem 
of Bryant’s, going astray, and as it fits so admirably one of 
our plates in the first volume—“ Long Jakes,” from a paint- 
ing by Deas—we are induced to slip it into our “ Table.” 
We suppose it isin the new volume of the author’s works 
just published in Philadelphia, but we cannot speak fora 
certainty not having seen it. Here goes for the poem, how- 
ever :— 

THE HUNTER OF THE PRAIRIES. 


Ay, this is freedom !—these pure skies 
Were never stained with village smoke, 
The fragrant wind that through them flies 
Is breathed from wastes by ploughs unbroke. 
Here, with my rifle and my steed, 
And her who leit the world for me, 
I plant me where the red deer feed 
In the green desert and am free. 


For here the fair savannas know 
No barriers in the bloomy grass ; 
Wherever breeze of heaven may blow, 
Or beam of heaven may glance, I pass. 
In pastures, measureless as air, 
The bison is my noble game ; 
The bounding elk, whose antlers tear 
The branches, falls beneath my aim. 


Mine are the river fowl that scream 
From the long stripe of waving sedge ; 

The bear that marks my weapon’s gleam, 
Hides vainly in the forest edge ; 

In vain the she wolf stands at bay ; 
The brinded catamount that lies 

High in the boughs to watch his prey, 
Even in the act of springing dies, 





With what free growth the elm and plane 
Fling their huge arms across my way, 
Gray, old, and cumber’d with a train 
Of vines as huge, and old, and gray ! 
Free strays the lucid streams, and find 
No taint in these fresh lawns and shade ; 
Free spring the flowers that scent the wind 
Where never scythe has swept the glades. 


Alone the fire, whose frostwinds sere 
The heavy herbage of the ground, 
Gathers his annual harvest here, 
With roaring like the battle’s sound, 
And hurrying flames that sweep the plain, 
And smoke streams gushing up the sky ; 
I meet the flames with flames again, 
And at my door they cower and die. 
Here, from dim woods, the aged past 
Speaks solemnly ; and I behold 
The boundless future in the vast 
And lonely river, seaward roll’d, 
Who feeds its founts with rain and dew ! 
Who moves, I ask, its gliding mass, 
And trains the bordering vines, whose blue, 
Bright clusters tempt me as I pass ? 
Broad are those streams—my steed obeys, 
Plunges and bears me through the tide ; 
Wide are these woods—I tread the maze 
Of giant stems, nor ask a guide. 
I hunt till day’s last glimmer dies 
O’er woody vale and grassy height : 
And kind the voice, and glad the eyes 
That welcome my return at night. 

BOOKS.—Harper & Brothers have sent us very handsome 
editions of the following works :—Eciectic Mora Putos- 
oruy. Prepared for Literary Institutions and General Use. 
By Rev. J. R. Boyd, A.M. Of course we have not had time 
to give ita reading, but from the cursory glance we have 
had of its pages we should judge it to be a very valuable ac- 
quisition to a family library. It is, as the compiler asserts, a 
combination of “the best thoughts of not a few of the most 
gifted moral writers of the present century, not only of those 
who have written a Moral Philosophy, but of others.” * * * 
Dr. Hoorer’s Puysician’s Vape-Mecum : or a Manuel of the 
Principles and Practice of Physic. By W. Augustus Guy. 
With additions by James Stewart, A.M.,M.D. This is a 
neat and convenient edition of a work that we conceive does 
ample justice to its title. It contains a fund of valuable in- 
formation, also an outline of the advances made in medical 
science at the present day. * * * A History or THe AMERI- 
can Revotution. First published in London under the su- 
perintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge ; improved with Maps and other illustrations. 
Revised and enlarged by Rev. J. L. Blake, D. D. This seems 
to be a fairly and impartially written volume, containing 
much information in a little space, and handsomely printed 
with clear type in pocket form, of 252 pages. Oftentimes 
we think it might prove a conyenient book of reference. 
** * Tue Beauties or Frencu History is the title of ano- 
ther capital little volume from the same publishers, contain. 
ing a record of some of the most prominent events in the 
history of France, from the earliest period to the return of 
Napoleon from Egypt. Much pleasant and instructive read- 
ing may be derived from its pages. * * * Sherman & 
Smith, 122 Broadway, have recently published “Tue Iuuus- 
TRATED Hanv-Boox”—one of the most complete Guides for 
travelers ever issued from a press, containing a description 
of the States with the principal features of their Constitu- 
tions, cities, towns, villages, watering places, colleges, &c. 
&c.; with the railroad, stage, and steamboat routes, the dis- 
tances from place to place, and the fares on the principal 
traveling routes. The volume is illustrated with upward of 
one hundred engravings on wood, and accompanied by one 
of the most complete and valuable maps we have ever seen. 
The traveler for pleasure, the business man, and the emi- 
grant will be sure to find this little volume an invaluable 
companion. 

The following books we have received, but must defer 
noticing till next month: from Wiley & Putnam, “Tue 
Cumes” and a “Curistmas Carou,” by Dickens, in one 
volume ; from Richards & Co. “ OLp Cro’ Nest,” an inter- 


| esting and well written novel, by R. F. Greeley. 
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